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JOHN BRIGHT. 


CREssy’s young conqueror bore the words “‘I 
serve ”’ 

With his device; through him the lands made 
moan: 

Thou who to other countries and thine own 

Wouldst bring peace in abundance dost de- 
serve 

The motto. Englishman of sturdy nerve, 

3y whom War’s bastard, Anarchy, was known 

And loathed, who militant beside the throne 

Aloof from desultory minds that swerve 

And palter stood’st, the empire’s strong de- 
fence, 

Thou, sole, with counsels sought of God didst 
win 

The multitude: fallen quiet are the lips 

True as Cordelia’s and of eloquence 

As firm: and we are left to folly’s din, 

Our nation’s ordered splendor in eclipse. 

MICHAEL FIELD. 


March 2gth. Spectator. 


MY LADY APRIL. 


Dew on her robe and on her tangled hair, 
Twin dewdrops for her eyes, behold her 
pass, 
With dainty step crushing the young, green 
grass, 
The while she trills some high, fantastic air, 


Full of all feathered sweetness: she is fair, 
And all her fresh, young beauty, as a glass, 
Mirrors out hope and love, but still, alas! 

Traces of tears her languid lashes wear. 


Say, doth she weep for very wantonness ? 
Or is it that she dimly doth foresee, 
Athwart her youth, the joys grow less and 
less, 
The burden of the months that are to be, — 
Autumn and withered leaves and vanity, 
And winter bringing end in barrenness ? 
Temple Bar. ERNEST DowsSON. 


LONDON, APRIL, 1889. 


THE earth awakes even here; 
*Mid the town’s din and strife, 
The music of the year 
Touches the heart of life. 


The earth even here is blest 
’Neath the town’s leaden dome; 

The cheek the spring sun kissed 
Blushes in almond-bloom, 


The swelling buds fling down 
Their caps, and out there springs 
The leaves’ pale emerald cone 
Of soft, still folded wings. 


JOHN BRIGHT, ETC. 


The leaf-plumes, for a space, 
Are polished pure and good, 

As though their cradle-place 
Were some primeval wood. 


Vain of their new green gloss 
The starlings strut aloof, 

The sparrow gamins toss 
Challenge from ledge and roof. 


The tiny brown-winged things 
Make riot everywhere, 

Their quick, sweet tumult rings 
In street, and park, and square. 


As happy ’mid the throngs, 
By gutter, chimney, wall, 

As though they chirped their songs 
By glen and waterfall. 


Give us, we vainly plead, 
Your secret against grief : 

Our wisest cannot read 
What’s written on the leaf. 


Unhappy sons of men 
Who watch from dark to dark; 
Our wisest cannot win 
An answer from the lark. 
Spectator. 


x. 


“THE CHILD AND THE TRAMP.” 


The following lines from Mrs. Piatt’s book of poems, 
“The Witch of Glass’? (Stock), are supposed to be 
addressed by a well-to-do child, surfeited with civiliza- 
tion, to a tramp outside the window. 

IT’s not so nice here as it looks, 

With china that keeps breaking so, 

And five of Mr. Tennyson’s books 

Too fine to look in—is it, though? 


If you just had to sit here (well !) 
In satin chairs too blue to touch, 
And look at flowers too sweet to smell, 
In vases — would you like it much? 


If you see any flowers, they grow, 
And you can find them in the sun. 
These are the ones we buy, you know, 
In winter time — when there are none! 


Then you can sit on rocks, you see, 
And walk about in water, too— 

Because you have no shoes! Dear me! 
How many things they let you do! 


Then you can sleep out in the shade 
Ail day, I guess, and all night too, 
Because — you know, you’re not afraid 

Of other fellows just like you ! 


You have no house like this, you know, 
(Where mamma’s cross, and ladies call,) 
You have the world to live in, though, 





And that’s the prettiest place of all! 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE DUC D’ENGHIEN.* 

THIs volume is an elaborate essay on a 
tragic episode of the Revolution in France, 
and on one of the worst crimes of the first 
Napoleon. It was the evil fate of the un- 
happy prince, especially remembered as 
the Duc d’Enghien, that he drew the 
sword of the Condés against his country- 
men; but enough is known of his brief 
career to show that in valor, if not in 
genius, he was not unworthy of his most 
heroic ancestor. The events, however, 
that led to his terrible end give his figure 
its main historical interest; and the ca- 
tastrophe of Vincennes is one of the most 
mournful scenes of an age of passion, dis- 
order, and military tyranny. The chief 
author, no doubt, of this deed of blood 
was not the Borgia of M. Lanfrey’s satire ; 
and in pronouncing on Napoleon’s con- 
duct, and on that of his subordinate agents, 
an impartial judge must take into account 
many considerations that will affect his 
sentence. Though certainly innocent of 
the worst charges accumulated against 
him by vindictive fear, the Duc d’Enghien, 
beyond question, had committed an of- 
fence against the law of the State, not to 
be overlooked at a grave crisis: and it is 
impossible, we think, to study the evidence 
which probably reached the first consul’s 
hands, and not to perceive that there were 
real grounds to suspect the prince of a 
great deal more than complicity with 
merely constructive treason. Indisputa- 
bly, too, at the very moment when the 
ill-fated victim was seized and slain, a 
formidable conspiracy to overturn the 
government of the French republic and 
to murder its chief existed and had been 
brought to light. Two members of the 
exiled house of Bourbon had been privy 
at least to the plot; and though the Duc 
d’Enghien was wholly guiltless, some cir- 
cumstances seemed to connect him with 
it. Nor can we forget — though we are 
not satisfied that Napoleon’s purpose was 
swayed by it—that the dread of assas- 
sination has often disturbed the balance 
of even the most powerful intellects, and 
has led to deeds of cruelty and wrong; 


“Le Duc d’Enghien, 1772-1804. Par Henri 
Welschinger. Paris: 1888. 
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and it must be borne in mind that the age 
was the one in which Caraccioli was done 
to death, in which the deputies of France 
were killed at Rastadt, in which Murat 
and Ney perished. 

Still, when. every allowance has been 
made which the equity of history can 
fairly suggest, the proceedings that led to 
the death of the prince can be only de- 
scribed as a series of crimes of a singu- 
larly dark and atrocious character, It is 
tolerably certain that the victim’s fate 
was premeditated and arranged before his 
arrest. If his correspondence gave room 
for suspicion, proof was wholly wanting 
that he had art or part in a conspiracy 
against the first consul’s life, and he was 
doomed to death on charges which were 
merely afterthoughts, the original charges 
having signally failed. Without assenting, 
too, to all that the malice and ingenuity of 
some writers have urged with respect to 
this part of the subject, there is reason to 
suspect that, to save appearances, pre- 
tences were made that this tragic event 
was due to precipitation that could not be 
foreseen, to a mistake, and even to a sad 
fatality ; and if this be in any degree true, 
hypocrisy must be added to the tale of 
guilt to be laid to the account of the per- 
petrators of the crime. As for the inci- 
dents of the capture and the trial of the 
prince, no second opinion can exist on 
this; the one was a flagrant violation of 
the law of nations, and the other was an 
atrocious mockery, ending in a deed of 
shame which it is too favorable to charac- 
terize as a judicial murder. The whole 
case, in fact, is a frightful instance of the 
lawlessness and violence which are the 
distinctive marks of the French Revolu- 
tion in its many aspects, and it has not 
found apologists even among those who 
excuse the September massacres and the 
1oth of August. As for the agents in the 
crime, they have, as a rule, either shunned 
the subject or simply lied; and the utter- 
ances of Napoleon, usually so distinct, are 
self-contradictory in this matter. On more 
than one occasion he threw the blame on 
subordinates whom he has severely con- 
demned; on others he has almost gloried 
in the deed, and justified it as a necessity 
of State. 
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Before the publication of the present 
volume comparatively little was known 
respecting the life and the career of the 
Duc d’Enghien, though M. Crétineau Joly, 
some twenty years ago, gave many inter- 
esting details on the subject in his “ His- 
tory of the Last Three Princes of the 
House of Bourbon.” The materials, how- 
ever, abound from which we can form a 
judgment on the crime of Vincennes, even 
if important parts of the evidence have 
probably been destroyed or suppressed. 
We pass by the mendacious apologies of 
Hulin, Savary, Réal, and other accom- 
plices in the first consul’s guilt; but Sa- 
vary, it should be observed, like Napoleon 
himself, has thrown much of the blame on 
Talleyrand —an accusation, we believe, 
well founded — and Talleyrand’s memoirs 
have not yet been published. A great 
deal can, we think, be learned by studying 
Napoleon’s correspondence at the time, 
even if we suspect that many letters have 
not been allowed to see the light; and the 
memoirs of Eugéne Beauharnais and even 
of Bourrienne may still be consulted with 
real profit. As was to have been ex- 
pected, the Napoleonic legend has induced 
more than one eminent Frenchman to 
attempt to defend, in this grave matter, 
the conduct of the imperial criminal; but 
the brilliant sophistry of M. Thiers cannot 
stand the test of candid inquiry; the 
works of MM. Nougaréde de Fayet and 
Boulay de la Meurthe are palpably one- 
sided, and abound in errors ; and M. Lan- 
frey’s account, from the opposite point of 
view, approaches far more nearly the truth, 
though this passionate accuser wants the 
calmness and impartiality of a true histo- 
rian. 

The volume before us is the latest addi- 
tion in French literature to the tragic 
subject ; and though not exactly all that 
we could have wished, it forms a learned, 
a conscientious, and a complete narrative. 
Founded mainly on M. Crétineau Joly’s 
work, it is drawn largely from the original 
sources from which that compilation was 
supplied; but the author has collected 
fresh materials from the archives of the 
public departments of France, and from 
papers of dependants of the house of Ro- 
han; and he has made good use of the 
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copious diary kept by the Duc d’Enghien 
from earliest youth. No other book gives 
nearly so full an account of the life of the 
prince and of his military career; and M. 
Welschinger has devoted special care to 
elucidating the relations between the duke 
and his ill-fated love, the Princesse de 
Rohan, and in removing from them all 
taint of scandal. As for the events that 
ended in the catastrophe of Vincennes, 
the special characteristic of the work is 
that it inculpates Talleyrand to an extent 
transcending the charges of previous writ- 
ers; and though the indictment perhaps 
in part breaks down, and in part rests on 
unproved conjectures, it is, we fear, in the 
main, well founded. As regards the de- 
tails of the terrible drama, M. Welschinger 
has discovered a few new facts; he has 
arranged those which were already known 
in an elaborate if rather a prolix narrative ; 
and his general conclusions are, for the 
most part, accurate. But he is not skilful 
in judging evidence, and understanding its 
full significance ; too ingenious and over- 
subtle by turns, he draws inferences that 
cannot be sustained; he wants the insight 
that reaches the truth across masses of 
obscure details, and in his eagerness to 
vindicate the Duc d’Enghien he cannot 
perceive how the prince’s conduct roused 
suspicion and was open to question. On 
the other hand he is, in our opinion, rather 
too lenient to the first consul ; he does not 
bring out in sufficient relief the atrocity, 
the wickedness, and perhaps the hypoc- 
risy, which mark this episode in Napo- 
leon’s career. 

Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Duc 
d’Enghien, was born in 1772. His imme- 
diate ancestors could lay some claim to the 
renown in arms of their illustrious house, 
his grandfather, the Prince de Condé of 
Coblentz, having distinguished himself at 
Hastenbeck and Minden; his father, the 
Duc de Bourbon, whose melancholy death 
was a tragedy of a much later period, hav- 
ing fought bravely in the American war. 
The child, the offspring of parents in their 
teens, was puny and sickly in his first in- 
fancy; and he was deprived at an early age 
of a mother’s care; the duchess, a prin- 
cess of the house of Orléans, having sepa- 
rated from a lord whose vagrant amours 
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were a scandal even of the society of Ver- 
sailles. The education of the young duke, 
however, though very different from the 
severe austerity of that of the Grand Condé 
at Montroux, and though “ladies at Chan- 
tilly,” itis hinted, “ spoiled it,” was, never- 
theless, by no means neglected ; the prince, 
trained to arms and in the art of horseman- 
ship, grew up to be a vigorous and hand- 
some lad; and under the direction of the 
Abbé Millot, a well-known maa of letters of 
the day, an intelligence that was almost 
flighty — téte de salpétre, the abbé called 
it— became gradually steady and mature. 
The diary of the duke, in which we see a 
complete record of his daily life, does not 
lead us to think that his parts were bril- 
liant; his mind, though. vivid and keen, 
shows no trace of genius, or even of pro- 
found reflection and thought; and he 
seems to have been devoid of the states- 
manlike instincts, of the accurate judg- 
ment on public affairs, and of the supreme 
power of controlling men which, the Duc 
d’Aumale has conclusively shown, were 
distinctive qualities of his most glorious 
ancestor. His character, however, as it 
became developed, presents an extremely 
attractive aspect; it exhibited the pride 
of the Condés, indeed, but had the win- 
ning graces of the old régime, it was 
strongly marked by filial devotion, by ten- 
der and deep feeling, by genuine sympathy 
with all that is noble, heroic, and good; 
and the dignity and courage of the great 
noblesse of France were combined in it 
with the lightness of heart, the charm of 
manner, and the social gifts which espe- 
cially belonged to that grand order of 
men. ‘The peculiar characteristic of the 
young prince, however, was the love of 
arms and of the study of war; and every- 
thing, indeed, that he saw at Chintilly, 
from the bust of the Grand Condé above 
the chief staircase, to the pictured battle- 
pieces of the state rooms and galleries, 
contributed to make this taste a passion. 
Itis melancholy, as we recollect his career 
and his fate, to read how he longec to see 
the day when he could lead the lilies 
against the foes of France, how he urged 
his father to the attack of Gibraltar, and 
how military renown was the breath of 
his life; and he, too, might have beer a 


Bourbon Marcellus could he have broken 
the bonds of pitiless fortune. Another 
marked feature of the mind of the duke, 
common to a generation that had fed on 
Rousseau, was strong sympathy with the 
grand scenes of nature ; and the wonders 
of the Tyrol and of the Helvetian soli- 
tudes inspired him with an enthusiasm 
that sometimes made him forget, in exile, 
the plain lands of Chantilly. This feel- 
ing, however, ministered to the master 
passion; the Alps are associated in his 
mind with the march of Hannibal; and 
as the prince toils along the wild mountain 
ranges that lead from Ziirich to the shores 
of Constance, he meditates on the last 
campaign of Suwarrow, and envies Mas- 
séna his glory in arms. 

In 1788, at the age of sixteen, the Duc 
d’Enghien took his seat as a peer in the 
Parliament of Paris for the first time ; his 
father and grandfather were both present ; 
and the president remarked that three 
generations of a family of the nod/esse had 
never before been known to sit in that 
august assembly. The hour, however, 
was at hand when feudal France and her 
ancient state were to pass away forever; 
and the house of Condé was one of the 
first to feel the shock of the revolution, 
and to yield to it. The prince and his 
son had not been favorites at Versailles ; 
both belonged to the reactionary nodlesse 
who wished to put the States-General 
down; and after the fall of the Bastille 
and the return of Necker, they left France 
with the Comte d’Artois, and figured in 
the list of the first émigrés. The duke fol- 
lowed, of course, in their train; his diary 
describes ,how the fugitives’ carriage was 
mobbed and hooted at by “savage peas- 
ants;” and his hereditary pride comes 
out in the remark, that the “family de- 
parted because the king had truckled to 
Paris and surrendered to it;” the queen, 
too, as is well known, being incensed at 
the “ disgrace ” of the royal visit. Dur- 
ing the next two years the duke and the 
elder princes were flitting along the 
French frontier, in Piedmont, or in the 
Rhenish States of Germany ; and notwith- 
standing the 4th of Angust, and the sub- 
version of the oid order of France, and 





the menacing edicts of the Assembly at 
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Versailles, the exiles seem to have been 
sure that a repentant country would soon 
welcome them back as its hope and salva- 
tion. The diary of the duke abounds in 
ideas of this kind, astonishing to us who 
know the facts; but though, as we have 
said, he wanted insight, and he never 
shook off the prejudices of caste, the rec- 
ord of his thoughts, even at this early age, 
is interesting and shows much intelli- 
gence. Apart from the love of nature 
before noticed, we find acute remarks on 
the state of opinion in Italy and Germany 
at this conjuncture, and the duke sorrow- 
fully observes that the petty German 
princes feared the power of France and 
disliked the émigrés, that the Revolution 
and its work of destruction found sym- 
pathy among their boorish subjects, and 
that it was only in the aristocratic canton 
of Berne that the cause of the French 
noblesse was really understood. As the 
attitude of France began to threaten war, 
and the Convention of Pilnitz appeared a 
pledge that Austria and Prussia would 
support by arms the tottering throne of 
Louis XVI., the princes took up their 
abode at Coblentz; and, surrounded by 
the little émigré court, the head of the 
house of Condé assumed the command of 
the motley assemblage of French gentle- 
men, who had fled in thousands across the 
frontier, and endeavored to make them a 
military force. The duke was placed at the 
head of one of the embryo regiments ; but 
he had yet to learn that hard work and 
discipline are necessary to make armed 
men soldiers ; and, imitating the example 
of his superiors, he thought little about 
training for the field the gay cavaliers who 
attended his pennon, and he wasted his 
time in the loose frivolity, the dissipation, 
and the careless round of pleasure, charac- 
teristic of his order although in exile. For- 
tunately for his reputation he was still too 
young to take part in the evil intrigues 
and counsels of the Comte d’Artois, Ca- 
lonne, and his following, a series of fol- 
lies which not only precipitated the course 
of the Revolution in France, but made the 
name of the émigrés despised in Europe. 

When war broke out in the spring of 
1792, the self-styled army of the Prince de 
Condé was a multitude of twenty thousand 
men. Eyewitnesses have described how 


gay and martial was the bearing of the 
leaders of the warrior exiles ; but all that 
constitutes military strength and worth 
was wanting in that array of gentlemen. 
The bitterest jealousies prevailed in the 
ranks ; all sought to command, and none | 
to serve; mere tavoritism decided promo- 
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tion; and careless and incapable chiefs 
allowed mismanagement to prevail every- 
where. The allies, too, who in invading 
France had an attentive eye to cos quests 
on the Rhine, resented the refusal of the 
Prince de Condé to listen to proposals of 
cessions of the kind; and the German 
commanders declared that the émigrés 
were not free from the revolutionary taint, 
and feared that their soldiery would be 
affected by it. The army of Condé was 
split into fractions, and left in the rear of 
the Coalition’s forces ; and it was possibly 
fortunate for his military fame that the 
Due d’Enghien did not behold the memo- 
rable fields of Valmy and Jemmapes. But 
for the interference of the empress Cath- 
erine, intent on fanning the conflagration 
in the West in order to carry out her proj- 
ects in the East, the contingent of the 
exiles would have been disbanded ; but it 
passed under the flag of the house of 
Hapsburg, although in continually lessen- 
ing numbers. 

During the next five years the Duc 
d’Enghien learned a soldier’s calling in the 
school of adversity —a fugitive in arms 
against his countrymen, a stranger in the 
ranks of almost hostile foreigners. Des- 
pite many humiliations and defeats, he 
made good his hereditary claim to martial 
renown ; and he not only became, beyond 
comparison, the most brilliant of the éz- 
gré chiefs, but exhibited a capacity for 
administration and.command which, under 
happier auspices, might have given him a 
place among the great warriors of a won- 
derful age. His extraordinary feats of 
courage in the campaign of 1793 attracted 
admiration even in the Austrian camp. 
At the head of a band of cavaliers, like 
Rupert, he repeatedly scattered the Re- 
publican levies; and he was justly pro 
moted for his success at Berstheim, a 
combat not wholly unlike Edgehill. Dur- 
ing the next two years he was for the 
most part among the Austrian reserves on 
the Rhine. But though he chafed at what 
he called a slight, and at inaction that im- 
plied distrust, he gave proof of powers 
that rightly marked him out for high praise 
from the veteran Wiirmser. By this time 
he had formed the few thousand men who 
still followed his colors into a real instru- 
ment of war; and in the great campaign 
of 1796 in Germany he distinguished him- 
self on many occasions when covering the 
retreat of the archduke Charles, and after- 
wards in pressing on Moreau’s columns in 





their march through the Black Forest to 
the Rhine. The daring and skill he often 
displayed were freely applauded by the 
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Republican chiefs not wholly oblivious of 
the great name of Condé; and it is char- 
acteristic of the duke that, though he could 
fling the scorn of the zodlesse at “ carma- 
gnoles and terrorists,” he did full justice to 
their heroism in the field. Like a true 
soldier, he quickly perceived the genius 
of the extraordinary man who was now 
astounding Europe with his feats in arms, 
and the prince rises to enthusiasm as he 
records the triumphs of the immortal cam- 
paign of Italy, fatal as the results were to 
the hopes of Bourbon France. 

The preliminaries of Leoben and Campo 
Formio rendered the émigré army a 
useless appanage to the humbled and 
exhausted Austrian monarchy. Paul, how- 
ever, Catherine’s half-mad successor, as- 
piring to stand before the world as the 
champion of the old order of Europe, took 
the dwindling contingent into his service ; 
and the exiles, reduced to a few hundred 
men, were moved from the Rhine into the 
steppes of Poland. The duke tells us with 
what light hearts his companions in arms 
toiled across the wastes of Bohemia and 
the Galician plains; but in a few months 
the little military colony, resenting the 
savage Russian discipline, and suffering 
from hardships of every kind, was in a 
pitiable state of distress and mutiny. The 
campaign of 1799 had opened, and the 
émigré warriors followed in the wake of 
the half-barbarian host which, under Su- 
warrow, for a moment effaced the work of 
Bonaparte, and drove the French in rout 
from the Adige to the Trebbia. Ziirich, 
however, changed the position of affairs, 
and the duke and his men were engaged in 
protecting the shattered remains of the 
Muscovite hordes, as, recoiling from the 
fierce strokes of Masséna, they were forced 
over the Alpine ranges to seek refuge be- 
hind the Inn and Constance. In the ex- 
plosion of the wrath of the czar which 
followed, and which made him suddenly 
desert the allies, it fared ill with the un- 
happy émigrés ; they were abandoned by 
Austria and Russia alike; and the duke 
bitterly complains how “the king” was 
compelled to quit Russian territory at a 
moment’s notice, and how coolly he was 
himself received at Vienna. The exiles, 
however, still held together for a time; 
they were attached, in the pay of England, 
to the Austrian army; and they formed 
part of the forces of Kray opposed, in 
1800, to Moreau in Germany. The duke 
took an active part in the ensuing cam- 
paign, distinguished himself in several 
combats, and gave proof of a soldier’s in- 
sight in expressing his disapprobation of 
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the false manoeuvres of the archduke John, 
who had succeeded to the command, and 
in regretting the absence of the archduke 
Charles. He was not present at Hohen- 
linden, the crowning day of Moreau’s ca- 
reer; and, in truth, whatever detractors 
may say, Marengo and the Alpine march 
of Bonaparte — marvels of genius in war 
that moved the world —had already all 
but decided the contest. The duke did 
just homage to these notable exploits; 
and it is touching to observe with what 
contemptuous scorn he repudiates ina 
letter the very notion of conspiring against 
the wonderful man who had restored 
France to her place in Europe and had 
assured his supremacy on the 18th Bru- 
maire. ‘I despise all that,” is his proud 
language; “I will not mix myself up in 
intrigues of the kind ;” and it is perfectly 
certain that his frank words were never 
belied by his subsequent conduct. At 
this juncture, too, though he had a full 
share of the delusions and the false hopes 
of the émigrés, he believed the power of 
the first consul to be secure; and he ridi- 
culed the idea entertained by his house 
that the conqueror who had defeated the 
league of old Europe, and was evidently 
consolidating the Revolution in France, 
could be gained for the cause of the long- 
fallen monarchy. 

The émigrés, now a mere handful of 
men, were invited, after the Peace of 
Lunéville, to enter directly the service of 
England and to take part in the descent 
on Egypt. They refused, however, this 
new mission, and they were disbanded as 
a military force, though a certain number 
of the chiefs and the officers received 
pensions from the British government. 
The Prince de Condé took up his abode 
in England, where the Duc de Bourbon 
had been settled for some time; and be- 
fore long the Comte d’Artois and the 
Duc de Berry — Louis XVIII. being still 
on the Continent —had established their 
little court in this country. The Duc 
d’Enghien, whose diary shows that he had 
the strong prejudices of the old French 
noblesse against England and her conduct 
in the war —he resented what he called 
the “egoism” of Pitt, thought the Qui- 
beron disaster a piece of treachery, and 
generally condemned our “insular ”’ policy 
— had declined to follow his family to our 
shores; and, though his letters breathe 
devotion and respect, he was not sorry to 
be separated from it. His grandfather 
had treated him as a mere youth, and true 
to the usages of the old régime, had en- 
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him, especially repugnant to his best feel- 
ings; and he believed that his father had 
wronged his name in having deserted the 
émigré camp and led a life of luxury and 
ease in London. As for his mother, he 
had never felt her influence —the duch- 
ess, a prisoner during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, had for some years been an exile in 
Spain, and she had long ceased to cor- 
respond with her lord, or even to inquire 
about their son, having abandoned herself 
to religious mysticism. The duke, isolated 
and almost alone in the world, found 
solace and rest in the fruition of a love 
which had been the sacred passion of his 
life, and had rescued him from the frivo- 
lous vices and recklessness of the court of 
Coblentz. While still in his teens he had 
become intimate with Charlotte, a princess 
of the house of Rohan, the favorite niece 
of the well-known cardinal of the miserable 
affair of the diamond necklace; and the 
intimacy had ripened into a profound af- 
fection, which took complete possession 
of his heart. M. Welschinger has given 
us a charming portrait of this high-born 
lady in the flower of youth; and persons 
still living can recollect a figure of maj- 
esty and grace, always robed in mourning, 
whom the society of the Faubourg was 
wont to honor as the partner of the last 
few years of the Duc d’Enghien. The 
lovers were constantly in each other’s 
company during the contest upon the 
frontier of the Rhine; and the princess 
and her father were found in the track of 
the émigré army when it was sent to Po- 
land. In 1802 the duc made his home at 
Ettenheim, a little town near the banks of 
the Rhine and the first defiles of the Black 
Forest, and he was joined there by the 
devoted woman who had been his good 
genius for many years. There is little 
reason to doubt that the union of the pair 
was consecrated by a private marriage, on 
which the cardinal had pronounced the 
blessing ; and M. Welschinger seems to 
have established a fact, which, however, 
is now of little interest, except on the 
ground of family honor. The life of the 
duke flowed on peaceably, divided between 
the pleasures of the chase, the compan- 
ionship of his beloved consort, and the 
society of old émigré friends; and the 
smoothness of the torrent, ere it dashed 
below, was never more placid or more 
delusive. 

During these bright months of short- 
lived happiness the duke had scarcely any 
communication with France. He corre- 
sponded with his kinsmen in England, 
and, as we have said, saw many of the 
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Bourbon following; and his ideas nat- 
urally were formed by the associations of 
his life. Though capable of appreciating 
the gifts of Bonaparte, he did not perceive 
the immense significance of the work 
being done by the first consul; the res- 
toration of order, the pacification of La 
Vendée, the Concordat, and the strong 
centralized rule which had replaced revo- 
lutionary anarchy seemed to him matters 
of little moment ; and he clung to the hope 
that, in the course of time, the nation 
would recall its legitimate sovereign. 
Loyal and high-minded, but not versed in 
politics, he remained to the last true to the 
émigré faith; and we actually find him 
expressing doubts of Napoleon’s power 
over the French army, mere echoes of the 
whispers of the discontented chiefs of 
the veterans of the Sambre and Meuse. 
Throughout this period more than one 
conspiracy, in which royalists were princi- 
pal actors, was formed against the first 
consul’s life; but indisputably the duke 
had no complicity or sympathy with those 
evil deeds. The following, written to the 
Prince de Condé, with reference to one of 
these plots in 1803, speaks for itself, and 
has the clear ring of truth; a copy of the 
letter, there is reason to believe, was be- 
fore Napoleon among the other evidence 
he read when the crime of Vincennes was 
planned : — 


God grant that there may not be many vic- 
tims, and that this unhappy business, like so 
many of the kind, past or to come, may not 
prove ruinous to the adherents of the good 
cause! Up to the present, the Government 
will, it seems, prevail in this crisis, if indeed 
it be one. All this is a thing I neither know, 
nor wish to know, for expedients of this descrip- 
tion are not in my way. 


The Prince de Condé, writing to the 
Comte d’Artois, expressed himself in even 
stronger language : — 


I did not allow the man time to explain the 
details of his plan, and I rejected it with hor- 
ror. I told him that, if you were here, you 
would do the same. We shall always be ene- 
mies of the usurper until he shall restore the 
king to his throne; we have fought against 
him openly, and shall do so again should an 
occasion offer, but we shall never employ 
means worthy only of Jacobins. 


Nothing is more certain, indeed, than 
that the Duc d’Enghien never plotted 
against the first ‘consul’s life, or enter- 
tained an idea of the kind. Passages in 
his letters, however, it is only just to say, 
might lead an excited and suspicious mind 
to hold, to some extent, a different view, 
especially when read with the disclosures 
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made during the inquiries into the con- 
spiracy of George, though as real evidence 
they are almost worthless. We find the 
duke speculating in 1803 on the possible 
death of the first consul, and calculating 
on what might then happen; and Napo- 
leon probably read this paper : — 


I think you might give me an address for 
my letters, for one from you or from Contye 
might provoke curiosity, and I write these 
details with regret at a moment whea I have 
a strong instinct to be near the frontier. The 
death of a single man, as I said just now, as 
affairs stand, might lead to a complete change 
in the situation. 


The following, too, from the Prince de 
Condé, may have seemed to Napoleon 
very significant :— 


Your position is excellent, but do not injure 
it by imprudence or by precipitation; know 
how to wait. . . . We must not have victims 
made —there have been too many: Rely 
upon us to let you know what is to be done. 


It will be recollected that one of the 
chief grounds of suspicion against the duke 
was that it was supposed he had made his 
way into France, and was in fact the 
princely accomplice of George. This pas- 


sage, certainly seen by Napoleon, con-|& 


firms this view in a remarkable way : — 


We have been told, my dear child, for the 
last six months, that you have been in Paris, 
others say Strasbourg only. - You are 
close to the frontier. Take care, and omit no 
precaution to get notice in time, and make 
good your retreat; it might occur to the Con- 
sul to spirit you away. 


It is necessary to add, if the events that 
followed are to be judged calmly and with 
a regard to justice, that after the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens, the duke, who had 
been in receipt of a pension from our gov- 
ernment as an émigré chief, sought for 
active employment in the British service. 
From his point of view, doubtless, this was 
right and laudable, but from that of aruler 
of France it was a grave offence; and the 
laws of all nations have visited subjects 
who throw in their lot with their country’s 
enemies, with exemplary, nay with the 
severest, punishments. There were‘rea- 
sons, indeed, as we shall point out after- 
wards, why the first consul would have 
failed to convict the duke upon a charge of 
the kind before a lawful tribunal, and this 
probably explains his conduct in part; but 
the fact remains that the duke was will- 
ing, nay, eager, to take up arms against 
France. The following passage ina letter, 
almost identical with one which came into 





Napoleon’s hands, would be evidence of 
guilt by the law of England: — 


The complete nullity of my existence, while 
the path of honor is open to so many others, 
becomes every day more intolerable. I only 
wish to give your generous Government proofs 
of my gratitude and zeal. I venture to hope 
that England will think me worthy ¢o fight our 
most implacable enemies in her ranks, and wili 
permit me to share in the danger, and, in part, 
in the glory. 

The duke, too, proposed to head a rising 
in Alsace: — 


The West would be the most important the- 
atre; but [think that Alsace, some of the troops 
there, and the advantage which my presence 
on the spot would afford for a gathering, ought 
not to be neglected. . . . I receive almost 
every month, from the French bank of the 
Rhine, intelligence from our old companions 
in arms, officers and soldiers, in and out of 
employment. They only ask that a point for 
meeting shall be sano, and that an order 
shall be given to come to me and to bring 
their friends with them. 


Meanwhile England and France had 
engaged in a war which had all the fea- 
tures of a death-struggle. Secure in its 
supremacy on the seas, but without a sin- 
le ally in Europe, this nation boldly 
rushed into the contest, and its most cau- 
tious statesmen believed that bounds must 
be set to the ever-growing ambition of 
Bonaparte. France accepted the chal- 
lenge with fierce passion; and before long 
the camp of Boulogne, a great host, as- 
sembled within sight of Dover, and a 
flotilla covering leagues of the Channel 
gave token of preparations for a descent 
on our shores more formidable than had 
been ever known, That England should 
use all legitimate means to avert the peril 
was a matter of course. Endeavors were 
made to form a new league against France ; 
the overthrow of the first consul’s govern- 
ment became an object of British policy ; 
and émigrés were employed as_ useful 
emissaries to stir up risings in La Vendée 
and elsewhere, just as Bonaparte tried to 
make Ireland rebel. But that English 
statesmen connived at designs to murder 
the existing ruler of France is not only a 
monstrous calumny, but is contradicted by 
the clearest evidence, The conspiracy of 
Drake, as it was falsely called, was a per- 
fectly lawful attempt to get hold of the 
secret of the projected invasion; and 
though there were doubtless suspicious 
movements of Bourbon partisans in Brit- 
tany and on the Rhine, the assertion of 
Talleyrand, that an infamous plot, spread- 
ing from London over a large part of the 
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Continent, existed to slay the first consul, 
is a gross exaggeration of the real facts. 
Unquestionably, however, George and 
his followers, the remains of the fierce 
Chouans of the west, did conspire at this 
juncture against Bonaparte; the Comte 
d’Artois and the Duc de Berry assented 
at least to these counsels of death; and 
Pichegru and Moreau more or less con- 
curred, though Moreau probably had no 
other object than the subversion of the 
consular government. There was, there- 
fore, a far-reaching plot, more limited than 
that described by Talleyrand, but still 
formidable in a high degree, to destroy the 
head of the State in France; and the dis- 
embarkation at the cliff at Biville, the 
journey of MM. de Riviére and Polignac, 
friends and confidants of the Comte d’Ar- 
tois, the arrival of George and his band in 
Paris, and the interviews between Piche- 
gru, Moreau, and George, were all parts of 
a concerted plan which simply had assas- 
sination as its end. This, we need not 
say, was an abominable crime; and to 
excuse or palliate it would be-as wretched 
sophistry as was the plea set up by George, 
that to slay Bonaparte in a kind of en- 
counter with the Consular Guard wouid 
not have been, in a moral sense, murder. 
Nor do we condemn the first consul, tyran- 
nical as were the means he employed, for 
his resolve to deal sternly with the authors 
of a plot which was not only extremely 
dangerous, but may have well seemed to 
him more dangerous thanit was. He was 
within his right of arresting George, MM. 
de Riviére and Polignac, Pichegru, and 
Moreau ; and had the Comte d’Artois and 
the Duc de Berry, as had nearly happened, 
een of the goodly company, he would 
have been justified in consigning the cul- 
prits to the tribunals of the State on a 
charge of treason, and in executing the 
law if it pronounced against them. The 
whole case, so far, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Jacobite conspiracies against 
William I1I., and we know how these 
were dealt with by British justice. 
Unfortunately Bonaparte did not take 
the course of reason and policy in this 
matter, and his conduct has left an indeli- 
ble stain on his memory. Soon after the 
discovery of the designs of George, the 
confessions of more than one accomplice 
had proved that a Bourbon prince was to 
head the conspirators ; and it is idle to 
say that this was an invention made by 
lying functionaries and police. The Duc 
de Berry and perhaps the Comte d’Artois 
were named; and Savary was sent b 
the first consul’s orders to watch the cli 
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at Biville, and to arrest the stranger who, 
it was supposed, would arrive by that 
route. Weeks, however, passed, and no 
prince appeared ; but meanwhile tolerably 
well-founded rumors told of gatherings of 
émigrés along the Rhine, and it was said 
that several chiefs of the old army of 
Condé had suddenly taken up their abode 
at Oifenburg, a town near the home of the 
Duc d’Enghien. The first consul was in 
a dangerous mood; exasperated, fearing 
perhaps for his life, and baffled in his 
quest on the Norman seaboard, he was 
deeply moved by these new disclosures, 
and he cast a suspicious eye towards the 
one member of the Bourbons on whom he 
could lay his hand, if he dared to trample 
upon law and justice. 

The events that followed are well 
known. At the instance, it is believed, of 
Talleyrand, a subordinate officer, really a 
spy, was despatched to Ettenheim, to ob- 
serve the duke, in the first days of March, 
1804; and the report of this emissary, 
though made in good faith, was in the 
majn untrue, and of the worstomen. An 
old émigré noble, M. de Thumerey, and M. 
Schmidt, an Alsatian friend, were at this 
moment on a visit to the duke; but the 
officer, making a mistake in the names, 
declared that Dumouriez, of Valmy re- 
nown, and an agent from England, called 
Smith, had been for some time in the 
house at Ettenheim; and, after noticing 
that Offenburg was full of émigrés, he 
added that the duke had been seen in Stras- 
bourg, and had perhaps been in secret in 
France. This report coincided, in point 
of time, with another which seemed of no 
slight significance. One of the compan- 
ions of George had, on being examined, 
declared that a young man of distinguished 
mien, and treated by his comrades with 
profound respect, had attended more than 
one meeting of the band, and the stranger, 
he acknowledged, was, perhaps, the 
Bourbon prince whose arrival in Paris had 
been expected. Taking the evidence to- 
gether, —the admitted statement that a 
Bourbon prince was at the head of the 
plot, the fact that a Bourbon prince had 
not been found at Biville, the report that 
a Bourbon prince was supposed to have 
made his way by Strasbourg into the in- 
terior of France, and the confession that 
perhaps a Bourbon prince had shared in 
the councils of George and his men, — 
suspicion at least pointed towards the 
Duc d’Enghien ; and the assertion that 
| Dumouriez and an English agent had been 
| at Ettenheim about this time, coupled with 
| the real guilt of Pichegru and Moreau, 
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seemed to indicate that a widespread con- 
spiracy, supported by powerful military 
chiefs, existed against the chief of the 
state. Intense passion and a craving for 
revenge appear to have completely mas- 
tered Bonaparte ; a Council of State was 
quickly convened, and it was resolved to 
seize any émigrés found at Offenburg, and 
especially to arrest the Duc d’Enghien, 
and to transport him to Paris as soon as 
possible. Two columns, under the com- 
mand of Caulaincourt and Ordener, were 
to cross the Rhine and to effect the cap- 
tures; and no heed was to be given to the 
fact that the territory of a friendly and 
independent sovereign was to be invaded 
in accomplishing a dark deed of violence. 
The two consuls, Cambacérés and Lebrun, 
were, it is said, alarmed, and feebly pro- 
tested ; but Talleyrand urgently counselled 
the attempt; the mind of Bonaparte was 
from the first made up, and scarcely a 
doubt can exist that he had already 
marked out the Duc d’Enghien as his in- 
tended victim. J 
The arrest of the duke, in such circum- 
stances, even on the untrue assumption of 
his guilt, and without regard to what soon 
followed, was, it is needless to say, a 
gross infraction of international law and 
of European right. It is idle to suppose 
that the first consul was not perfectly 
aware of this fact, and the responsibility 
attaches to him alone. But there is 
strong reason to believe that Talleyrand 
was his chief instigator in this tragic 
affair ; and Napoleon himself, some years 
afterwards, distinctly asserted that this 
was so, in Talleyrand’s presence, on a 
great occasion. M. Welschinger has 
made out a strong case on this subject; 
and this is the most original part of his 
book. ‘Talleyrand had, for some time, 
been advising Bonaparte that he had be- 
come disliked by the extreme Republi- 
cans, on account of his certainly unjust 
conduct on the occasion of the infernal 
machine, and.also because a notion was 
abroad that he was meditating to play the 
part of Monk, and to recali the Bourbons 
to their ancestral throne. When a Royal- 
ist plot had been discovered, the politic 
schemer more than once declared that it 
was necessary to make a striking example 
in order to hold the balance even between 
the factions which threatened the State, 
and to rally the Revolution to the first 
consul’s side, and, if we are to trust Sa- 
vary, he was the most pressing advocate 
of the severest measures against the Duc 
d’Enghien at the Council of State before 
referred to. Unquestionably, too, he jus- 





tified all that followed, in the celebrated 
despatch that went the round of Europe 
after the consummation of the crime of 
Vincennes; and he insisted, or at least 
pretended to insist, that the guilt of the 
duke had been fully established. Nor are 
we without more cogent proof ; M. d’Haus- 
sonville has expressed doubts as to the 
authenticity of the following letter; but 
M. Welschinger has, we think, shown that 
it was written by Talleyrand himself; and 
if this be correct, he was, beyond dispute, 
a leading actor in theterribledrama. We 
can understand how the leprous distilment 
of these counsels of evil may have infected 
the angry and suspicious mind of the first 
consul ; the letter is dated two days only 
before the decision to arrest the duke was 
made : — 


I have thought much on what you did me 
the honor to speak about yesterday. The 
present form of the Government of France is 
that which is best suited to the usages, the 
requirements, and the interests of our country. 
But it is not the less felt in France, and even 
in Europe —for Europe has an equal interest 
with France in this — that this admirable order 
of things depends upon your life, that, apart 
from you, it cannot exist or be consolidated. 
Opinion on this subject would be unanimous, 
if evil-disposed people were not continually 
spreading about rumors to the effect that your 
ideas are not completely determined, and that 
you might even now turn your eyes towards 
the Royal-Family. They go so far as to give 
it to be understood that you might be satisfied 
with the part of Monk. This notion, dissem- 
inated perfidiously, does an infinity of mis- 
chief. An occasion has presented itself to put 
an end to these causes of disquiet. Will you 
allow it to slip? It is offered to you, owing 
to the affair which will bring before the tribu- 
nals of the State the authors and the accom- 
plices of the conspiracy just brought to light. 
The men of Fructidor are found again with 
those of La Vendée, who second their designs. 
A Prince of the House of Bourbon is at their 
head. The evident purpose is to kill you. 
You have a right to defend yourself. If Jus- 
tice is to punish severely, she should punish 
and make no exception. Think well over it! 


Nor is this all; there is further evidence 
against Talleyrand even more damning. 
The chargé d'affaires of France at Baden 
— Ettenheim and Offenburg were in the 
grand duchy—was M. Massias, a man 
of character; and this agent wrote to Tal- 
leyrand, two days at least before the exe- 
cution of the Duc d’Enghien, that the 
whole affair was a terrible mistake, that 
the name of Thumerey had been con- 
founded with that of Dumouriez, and that 
the Duc d’Enghien was no contriver of 
murder. The following letter is of grave 
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significance; it certainly did not reach | 
Napoleon’s hands, and we greatly fear it | 
was suppressed by Talleyrand. Comment 
is superfluous : — 


I owe it to your Excellency to state — and 
the character of the First Consul is such that 
I can claim no credit for courage in doing so— 
that I have received a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning the cé-devant Duc d’Enghien. 
He is a Royalist of the highest honor and 
good faith; he hates England, and is ashamed 
to receive a pension from her; he practises 
economy to enable him to live without it; he 
lives at Ettenheim in the most simple way, 
but gives large alms to the poor as befits his 
station; heis unfit fo~ intrigues, detests cowards, 
and abhors assassins. 


Talleyrand, it should be added, took 
upon himself to justify the violation of the 
law of nations caused by the order to seize 
the Duc d’Enghien. The following is the 
text of the despatch he sent to the min- 
ister of the grand duke of Baden, and it 
appears for the first time in its genuine 
form. The language, fora State paper, is 
extremely curious. 


I had just written you a note with the 
object of demanding the arrest of the émigré 
committee at Offenburg, where the First Con- 
sul—in consequence of the capture of the 
ruffians vomited into France by the British 
Government, and of the results of the State 
trials being held here — has been mace aware 
of the complicity of the English agents at 
Offenburg with the horrible plots formed 
against his life and against the security of 
France. He has also learned that the Duc 
d’Enghien and General Dumouriez were at 
Ettenheim; and as these persons could not 
possibly be in that town without the permis- 
sion of his Electoral Highness, the First Con- 
sul has felt the deepest pain in perceiving that 
a Prince, to whom the friendship of France 
has been of inestimable benefit as he must 
feel, could have given an asylum to his worst 
enemies, and have allowed them quietly to 
conspire in this unheard-of way. In these cir- 
cumstances the First Consul has thought it 
right to order two small detachments of troops 
to go to Offenburg and Ettenheim, and to 
arrest the instigators of a crime which from 
its very nature puts those who have shared in 
it out of the pale of the law of nations. 


The order for the arrest of the Duc 
d’Enghien was made by the Council on 
March Io, and reached Strasbourg in 
about forty-eight hours. It was repugnant 
to the feelings of the brave men who were 
compelled to do a most odious office; and 
one of the officers, Fririon —he rose in 





time to high rank — communicated the 
truth to the intended victim. ‘This is in-| 
teresting, as it shows what probably was 
the current opinion in the French army : — 
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I was at dinner with M. de Stumpf, formerly 
an émigré, and a relation of my brother-in-law, 
Doctor Lorentz, when I received by an orderly 
a command to cross the Rhine during the 
night, with a detachment of horse, and to 
arrest the Duc d’Enghien at Ettenheim. I 
was greatly moved when I read the order, for 
the violation of friendly territory was involved ; 
and this alone seemed to me unjust in the ex- 
treme. Besides, what did the Government 
wish to do with the Duc d’Enghien? Was it 
to keep him as a hostage, or to deprive him 
of life? In any event, this abuse of mere 
power was intolerable, and was calculated to 
throw an indelible stain on the French Gov- 
ernment, too strong and firmly established for 
an ambush of the kind which was beneath it. 
. . . Time was pressing; I did not know the 
Duc d’Enghien, I had never even seen him; 
but, at all risks to myself, I did not hesitate 
to send him warning, and to advise him to fly. 


The duke not improbably received this 
message, and he had been warned by more 
than one friead before. But confident in 
his innocence, and with a Condé’s pride, 
he refused to leave Ettenheim, or to at- 
tempt to escape ; and the following, written 
just before his arrest, even now stirs the 
heart with regret and sympathy. The 
letter, it is only fair to say, was never seen 
by Napoleon : — 


I am aware, my dear General, that measures 
have been taken to watch those in receipt of 
pensicns from England, and more especially 
myseif. I have been informed of this for 
some time, but the fear of encountering a ras- 
cally paid spy will never make me stir, and I 
am not sorry, if my letters have been opened, 
that my way of thinking and seeing things has 
been discovered, as well as my constant dis- 
approval of measures unworthy of the cause 
we support, and already productive of many 
evils. 

The two French columns had crossed 
the Rhine by midnight upon March 14, 
and reached their destination within a 
few hours. At Offenburg only a few ob- 
scure émigrés of no importance were to 
be found; and nothing could be ascer- 
tained at Ettenheim respecting Dumouriez 
and the English agent, neither of whom 
had ever been near the place. The duke 
was arrested, and this volume contains 
many details about the incident; but we 
can only refer our readers to them, and 
we shall merely observe that the princess 
Charlotte was in the house, and set off at 
once to seek for aid from the grand duke 
of Baden. The duke was unmoved, and 
calmly asserted his innocence : — 


The papers which have been taken from me, 
and have been sealed with my own seal in my 
presence, will, no doubt, be examined. As 
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far as I can judge, letters from my nearest 
relations, from the King, and copies of my 
own, will be found. All that, as you know, 
can only compromise me, so far as my name 
and political views have already compromised 
me from the beginning of the Revolution. 


The duke was brought to Strasbourg on 
the fifteenth a prisoner, and on the eigh- 
teenth was sent off to Paris. Meanwhile 
his papers had been despatched to the 
first consul by one or two couriers — we 
omit details in this book on a point which 
appears to us of no sort of importance — 
and no doubt can exist that they reached 
Napoleon on March 18 and 19, for his 
own correspondence attests these dates. 
We have endeavored to indicate what the 
papers were that really fell into Napoleon’s 
hands; he certainly studied them with 
eager care. What, coupled with the sur- 
rounding facts, were the conclusions he 
formed on the whole subject? Undoubt- 
edly, as we have said, passages were to be 
found that would arouse suspicion in an 
angry mind ; and this must fairly be taken 
into account. But Napoleon must have 
known at this very time that the story 
about a formidable band of émigrés at 
Offenburg was a mere myth; and, what is 
more important, it had been proved that 
there was literally nothing to show that 
Dumouriez or an agent from England had 
been at Ettenheim. The chief reasons to 
charge the duke with a criminal plot had 
been, therefore, removed ; and though the 
papers suggested grounds for inquiry, the 
first consul was far too able a man not to 
see that they contained nothing that could 
be made proof of a murderous intent, and 
that an indictment of the kind could not 
succeed before any of the regular tribunals 
of France, tolerably independent even dur- 
ing his day of power. The correspondence 
shows that he was aware of this, and M. 
Welschinger properly refers to a letter of 
March 19 to his agent Réal —a principal 
instrument in all that ensued — which 
contains this most significant remark: ‘I 
recommend you to study these papers 
secretly with Desmaretz, Care must be 
taken that no observations skall be made 
on the character of the charges — more or 
less — contained in these documents.” 

On the other hand, it was a notorious 
fact that the duke had served in the field 
against France, and his letters and other 
proofs showed that he was eager to take 
up his arms again, and that he had thought 
of heading a rising in Alsace. These 
were, as we have said, offences against 
his country and the national laws; and 


history would not have censured the first | 
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consul — apart from the illegality of the 
arrest — had he put the Duc d’Enghien on 
his trial, on an indictment of this kind, 
before one of the tribunals of the State. 
But, in existing circumstances, it would 
have been most improbable, for many 
reasons, that a regular court would have 
convicted the duke on suchcharges. The 
revolutionary war was a thing of the past; 
the great mass of the émigrés had been 
amnestied ; it had been part of the policy 
of Bonaparte —a wise, a merciful, and a 
patriotic policy — to encourage the exiles 
to'return to France ; and many of the old 
soldiers of Condé, and many who had 
figured at the gatherings of Coblentz, were 
now in the ranks of the French army or 
had become ornaments of the consular 
court. An accusation, therefore, that the 
duke had fought against France, from 1792 
to 1799, would have seemed ridiculous, 
and must have failed ; and itis most likely 
that he would have been acquitted even 
on a charge of intending to levy war; for 
though opinion in Paris, supreme in the 
law courts, condemned designs against 
the first consul’s life, it was singularly 
indifferent at this juncture to alleged of- 
fences against the State and the govern- 
ment, and it had been deemed necessary, 
on this very ground, to suspend the ordi- 
nary procedure in the case of Moreau. If 
Bonaparte; therefore, had respected law 
and the requirements of justice, the victim 
in his grasp would have almost certainly 
escaped from his toils, and in that event 
he would have already violated interna- 
tional right to no purpose; he would give 
the Bourbons and their followers a signal 
triumph; and —a point on which he was 
always sensitive — he would have made a 
false step and exposed himself to the con- 
tempt of Paris, and even of Europe. His 
resolve was formed, and it was in accord 
with his inflexible and perfectly unscrupu- 
lous character. The charges on which he 
had caused the duke to be pitilessly seized 
had broken down ; but it was possible to 
bring him before a tribunal so constituted 
that, after a mock trial, he would be found 
guilty and done to death; and on March 
20, 1804, this order issued, under the hand 
of Bonaparte, equivalent to a doom pro- 
nounced beforehand : — 


The ci-devant Duc d’Enghien, accused of 
having borne arms against the Republic, of 
having been and of being in the pay of En- 
gland, and’of taking part in conspiracies which 
that Power has formed against the security of 
the Republic at home and abroad, shall be 
brought before a military commission, com- 
posed of seven members named by the Gen- 
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eral, Governor of Paris, and which will sit at | 
Vincennes. 


M. Welschinger has not sufficiently no- 
ticed— the fact, however, is beyond dis- 
pute —that all the proceedings from this 
moment were instituted and directed by 
the first consul himself. On the same 
20th of March he prepared, with his own 
hand, and sent to Réal, what may be called 
the indictment against the Duc d’En- 
ghien, in the form of an interrogatory to 
the expected prisoner. The charges were, 
in the main, collected from the papers of 
the duke; the reader will note how they 
would affect the kind of tribunal that was 
.to hear them; and the injunction that 
“what was to be done was to be done 
quickly,” speaks for itself : — 


The Duc d’Enghien has left on the 17th, at 
midnight. He will, therefore, arrive soon. 
I have made the decree of which I send this 
copy. Goat once to Vincennes and interro- 
gate the prisoner. 

Your interrogatory will be as follows : — 

I. Have you borne arms against your 
country ? 

II. Have you been in the pay of England? 

1II. Did you offer your services to England 
to fight against the army marching under the 
orders of General Mortier to overrun Han- 
over? 

IV. Have you not been in correspondence 
with the English, and have placed yourself at 
their disposal, since the beginning of the pres- 
ent war, for any expedition they planned 
against France, whether in foreign parts or at 
home, and have you not been so unnatural as | 
to call the French nation your bitterest ene- | 
mies ? 

V. Have you not proposed to raise an 
armed force, and to induce the troops of the 
Republic to desert, saying that, during your 
stay close to the frontier, for two years, you 
had been able to entertain relations with the 
troops upon the Rhine? 

VI. Are you aware that the English have 
again taken into their pay, and are giving sup- 
port to, émigrés cantoned at Fribourg, at 
Offenbach, at Offenburg, and on the right 
bank of the Rhine? 

VII. Have you not corresponded with per- 
sons who have taken part in these gatherings, 
and were you not at their head? 

VIII. What have been your relations with 
Alsace? What with Paris? What with} 
Breda and the army in Holland? 

IX. Were you not cognisant of a plot 
formed by the English for the overthrow of 
the Government; and had the plot been suc- 
cessful, were you not to have entered Alsace, 
and even gone to Paris, according to circum- 
stances ? 

X. Do you know one Vaudrecourt, who 


| importance. 





has been a commissary, and has made war 
against the Republic? 
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You must introduce the Public Prosecutor 
—he ought to be a major of the gendarmerie 
@ éite— and you must instruct him as to the 
necessity of expediting the proceedings and mak- 
ing them rapid. 


Whether a military commission could 
take cognizance, by the law of France, of 
charges like these, is a matter which fairly 
admits of question. It is certain, however, 
—and this is admitted by M. Thiers, by 
many degrees the ablest apologist of the 
first consul, —that the practice of trying 
even simple offences relating to émigrés 
by military courts had been abandoned for 
several years; and the proceedings in this 
instance, as we shall point out, were whoily 
illegal and perhaps as revolting as any of 
those conducted by Fouquier Tinville in 
the worst days of the Jacobin Terror. 
The ruler of France shrouded his design 
in secrecy; he dreaded, in fact, the opin- 
ion of Paris, and he would not allow even 
the governor of Vincennes — Harel, a po- 
lice spy, and an ancient Jacobin — to know 
the name of the coming prisoner. 


An individual, whose name must not be 
disclosed, will be conducted into the fortress 
entrusted to your care. You will place him 
in the vacant apartments, and take the neces- 
sary precautions for his safe keeping. The 
intention of the Government is that everything 
relating to him shall be done as secretly as 
possible, and that no question shall be put to 
him as to who he is, and as to the reasons of 
his detention. You are not to know who he 
is. You alone are to have any communication 
with him, and until further orders you will 
permit no one tosee him. He will probably 
reach you this night. 


Meanwhile the Duc d’Enghien, a close 
prisoner, had arrived in Paris on March 
20. M. Welschinger, following Nouga- 
réde de Fayet, says that Talleyrand, Mu- 
rat, and Réal met and directed the carriage 
to set off to Vincennes; and he gives in- 
genious reasons for a theory of his own, 
that Talleyrand had concocted a letter to 
Réal for the purpose of showing that he 
had had no part in this interview and the 
order that followed : — 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs had wished 
to make out an a/idifor himself. But History 


| rejects a/ibis, and her searching inquiry must 


ascertain true responsibilities. 


This duplicity is not, we think, proved ; 
the evidence adduced is mere conjecture, 
and the fact is not, indeed, of the least 
It is all but certain, however, 
that on March 20 Talleyrand was aware 
that the Duc d’Enghien had been already 
destined to a violent death. This must 
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be inferred from the “ Memoirs of M. de 
Vitrolles,” reviewed in this journal * some 
time ago. We quoted this passage on 
that occasion, but it is necessary for our 
purpose to quote it again : — 

At two in the morning (of the 21st) he was 
at the house of the Vicomtesse de Laval, lying 
carelessly on a sofa as was his custom. He 
slowly drew his watch from his pocket, and, 
without showing the slightest emotion in his 
voice or on his face, said, ‘‘ At this moment 
the last of the Condés has ceased to exist.’’ 


The Duc d’Enghien had reached Vin- 
cennes by the afternoon of March 20. 
The military commission had been ap- 
pointed, and M. Welschinger is, we be- 
lieve, mistaken in stating that it was 
appointed by Murat. The law, indeed, 
imposed the duty upon him, for he was 
general of the division where the commis- 
sion was to sit; but law was trampled 
under foot throughout these proceedings, 
and M. Thiers has, we think, proved that 
Murat would take no part in a mere deed 
of blood, and that Napoleon nominated the 
commission himself. The president was 
Hulin, one of the assailants of the Bas- 
tille, and now a chief of the Consular 
Guard; and the other members held the 
rank of colonel, but were almost unknown 
in the French army. Réal did not make 
his appearance at Vincennes; but his 
functions were performed by a Captain 
Dautancourt, who had evidently been sup- 
plied, in substance at least, with the in- 
dictment framed by the first consul. The 
duke was awakened at the dead of night, 
and interrogated by Dautancourt in the 
sense indicated. His answers were sin- 
gularly frank and explicit; and while he 
did not deny that he had been in arms 
against France, he emphatically asserted, 
as he had always done, that he was inno- 
cent of designs against the first consul’s 
life, and that Pichegru and Dumouriez 
were unknown to him. He had, however, 
become aware of his peril; and before he 
put his hand to the deposition he had 
made, he was permitted to add the follow- 
ing words :— 

Before signing the proces verbal, I earnestly 
request that I may have an interview with the 
First Consul. My name, my rank, my opin- 
ions, and the fearful situation in which I am 
placed, cause me to hope he will not refuse. 


It was now the early morning of March 
21, and the prisoner was led before his 
judges. The light of torches in one of 
the rooms of the donjon fell on the faces 


* See the Edinburgh Review of July, 1884, p. 21. 





of the ministers of death ; and justice may 
still shudder at the atrocious crime that 
was perpetrated in her august name. A 
trial at night was in itself unlawful. The 
duke was entitled, by military law, to a 
copy of the charges, to the use of an advo- 
cate, and to sufficient time to prepare his 
defence; but these necessary rights of 
the accused were denied. Even a formal 
indictment was not prepared ; no evidence 
worthy of the name was adduced, and the 
mockery of a trial consisted simply of a 
cross-examination of the prisoner from his 
own answers to the interrogatories just 
put by Dautancourt. The duke merely 
repeated what he had already said ; but the 
pride of the Condés may be detected in 
the replies he made at this supreme mo- 
ment. He haughtily denied that he had 
been a conspirator, but declared himself 
a foe of the first consul, and ready to 
overthrow the first consul’s government. 
Hulin has left an account of these dread- 
ful proceedings, and the following is not 
improbably correct : — 


He appeared before us with a noble and 
confident look. He repudiated the charge of 
having directly or indirectly taken part in a 
plot to assassinate the First Consul. But he 
acknowledged that he had upheld the rights 
of his family, and that a Condé could only 
enter France with arms in his hand. ‘‘ My 
birth, my opinions,’’ he added, ‘‘ will always 
make me the enemy of your Government.”’ 


Rude soldiers, prejudiced and ignorant 
of law, having heard these admissions, 
thought doubtless, “ What need we any 
further witness?” Their hearts, how- 
ever, were touched by the caurage of the 
accused, by his noble presence, by his 
frank replies, and they wished to comply 
with the request of the duke, and to let him 
have an interview with the first consul. 
Here, if we are to give credit to Hulin, 
a malign influence suddenly interposed ; 
Savary, one of Napoleon’s most useful 
tools, had watched the proceedings by his 
master’s orders, and he forbade the court 
to send off the message of hope : — 


At this instant a man, who had been all 
through present while the court was sitting, 
said, as he approached me, ‘‘ What are you 
doing ?’’ : 

**T am writing to the First Consul,’’ was 
my answer, ‘‘to let him know the wish of the 
court and of the prisoner.”’ 

‘‘ Your work has been done,”’’ he replied, 
taking the pen from my hand; ‘‘ the affair is 
now mine! ”’ 


The sentence was pronounced at two in 
the morning, the nature of the offence was 
> . 
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not set forth in a blank that had been left 
for the purpose, and the record shows that 
the only piece of evidence —apart from 
the statements extracted from the duke — 
was the order constituting the court-mar- 
tial! Anything more atrocious it is im- 
possible to conceive. 


The President caused the accused to be 
brought forward, free and unbound, and or- 
dered the captain, who was in charge of the 
report, to inform him of the proofs in charge 
and discharge. These were one, the order 
made by the Government on March 20. 


The execution was to be at once, and at 
night, and this was a flagrant violation of 
law :— 


This judgment is to be executed at once, as 
soon as the captain on duty shall have read 
the sentence to the accused, in the presence 
of the troops of the garrison. 


The last scene of the tragedy is well 
known, and it is beside our purpose to 
describe its incidents. The secrecy and 
haste which throughout marked these hor- 
rible proceedings were duly observed ; the 
executioners were not told the name of the 
victim, and the duke was led into one of 
the courts of the donjon immediately after 
the sentence was read. The grim figures 
of a file of musketeers lowering through 
the torchlight did not shake the nerve of 
a warrior who had often looked death in 
the face; his request for a confessor was 
brutally refused, and Charlotte de Rohan 
was his last thought : — 


He asked for a pair of scissors, cut off a 
lock of his hair, and put it, with a gold ring, 
into a letter which he had secretly written on 
his way from Strasbourg. He requested 
Noirot to give the packet to the Princesse de 
Rohan-Rochfort. The officer makes a prom- 
ise. Supreme and precious memories! the 
farewell of a husband, the lock of hair, the 
marriage-token ! 


All was quickly despatched, and the 
body of the duke was hurriedly buried on 
the spot where he fell. If Harel is to be 
believed, a grave had been dug some 
hours before the trial had begun, a pledge 
of the murder about to follow. 


The deposition of Bonnelet, a workman at 
Vincennes, attests‘ this monstrous circum- 
stance. He declared on oath, before the com- 
mission of inquiry charged with the exhuma- 
tion of the Prince —the date is March 18, 
1816 —that, on March 20, 1804, at about three 
in the afternoon, he had been directed by 
Harel to make a grave at the foot of the 
Queen’s Tower. The spot indicated by 


Bonnelet is exactly that where the Duc was | hat, said ‘* Very well,’ and le 


executed and interred. 
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Attempts have been made by severa 
writers to excuse or palliate this foul deed 
of blood. It is really surprising that a 
grave historian, like M. Thiers, should 
prefer a plea based on a statement that the 
first consul hummed a few lines from a 
play of Voltaire significant of the grace of 
clemency at a gaime of cards on the even- 
ing of March 20; in view of the facts the 
inference is absurd; and if there be any 
truth in the story, the thing was probably 
a trick of the sa/on to hold out hopes to 
the court at Malmaison, alarmed at the 
prospect of the approaching tragedy. A 
more serious apology has been made, 
founded on an assertion that the first con- 
sul had ordered Réal to go to Vincennes 
to make a report of the trial on the spot, 
and to take the evidence to Malmaison; 
but Réal, it is alleged, received the mes- 
sage late at night, and after he had retired 
to rest, and did not reach Vincennes until 
the deed had been done; and it is argued 
from this that it was Napoleon’s purpose 
to review and to set aside the sentence of 
the court, and to grant a free pardon to 
the Duc d’Enghien. M. Welschinger has 
examined this question at length, and we 
certainly think it was Napoleon’s wish that 
Réal should have appeared at the trial; 
and we may accept the statement, though 
its truth is doubtful, that Réal arrived at 
Vincennes too late, the order not having 
been read in time. But how does this 
prove that the first consul ever contem- 
plated sparing the Duc d’Enghien, or that 
a report of Réal would have changed his 
purpose? The stubborn facts of the case 
refute the notion; the presence of Savary 
at the proceedings at Vincennes, and his 
interposition, are almost conclusive ; and 
had Réal committed the grave offence of 
frustrating what his master had meant to 
do, the excuse that he had not been awak- 
ened in time would have been treated as it 
deserved, and he would have been sum- 
marily dismissed from the consular ser- 
vice. M. Welschinger’s account, drawn 
from that of acquaintances, of what oc- 
curred at Malmaison on the morning of 
the twenty-first, is certainly true as re- 
gards this matter; and we entirely agree 
with the inference he has made : — 


When Réal made his appearance, the Me- 
moirs of M. de Méneval say, the First Con- 
sul asked why he had not been at Vincennes. 
After hearing the explanation made by Réal 
and exchanging a few words with him, he fell 
again into a reverie; and then, without utter- 
ing a word of praise or blame, he took up his 
M. Réal sur- 


prised and somewhat troubled at his evident 
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preoccupation. This is difficult to under- 
stand. What! the First Consul has nothing 
but ‘* Very well ’’ to say to a man who has not 
executed his orders, who can only allege sleep- 
iness as an excuse, and who has made an in- 
tended act of clemency impossible!.. . . Had 
Réal had no excuse but this, he would never 
have gone near Malmaison. He would have 
resigned his office; his resignation would have 
been accepted; and his incarceration would 
have ensued. 


The absence of Réal from the court- 
martial — apart from the lame excuse he 
perhaps offered—may, in fact, be ex- 
plained in two possible ways. The most 
probable supposition, we think, is that, 
like many others acquainted with the 
truth, he was seriously alarmed at what 
might happen were the Duc d’Enghien 
cruelly murdered, and was ashamed of the 
part he was called on to play; and, ac- 
cordingly, he kept away from the trial, and 
simply handed over the papers to Dautan- 
court, who performed the task committed 
to himself. Another supposition put for- 
ward by M. Welschinger, on tolerably fair 
grounds, is that the absence of Réal was 
part of a scheme arranged between Napo- 
leon and his servile agent, a scheme de- 
signed to furnish an excuse for the mock- 
ery of a trial and the resulting crime, and 
to leave space open for a false statement 
that the first consul had clemency in his 
thoughts. According to this view, the 
order to Réal to go to Vincennes and to 
report the proceedings was a mere sham 
not meant to be obeyed; the trial and the 
execution were prearranged, and every- 
thing happened as had been settled; and 
the order was a mere pretext to save .ap- 
pearances and to turn the opinion of Paris 
in a false direction. If there be any truth 
in this, Napoleon was guilty of hypocrisy 
in addition to a deed of shame; but, 
though he was perfectly skilled in a hyp- 
ocrite’s part, the accusation rests on in- 
sufficient evidence, and is, we believe, far- 
fetched and improbable. 

Many years have passed since the trag- 
edy of Vincennes, and all who took part 
in it have gone to their account. In ap- 
portioning the guilt of this terrible crime, 
History, in our judgment, must lay the 
chief burden of her accusation on the first 
consul, In Talleyrand certainly, and per- 
haps in others, he found officious and 
falsehearted Huberts ; but he felt none of 
the compunctious visitings of John; and 
from the moment when he made the order 
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for the arrest, he marked down the Duc 
d’Enghienashis victim. Before that time 
his correspondence shows that he was 
agitated, perplexed, and perhaps alarmed ; 
and though we think it did not affect him 
much, we make every allowance for the 
undoubted fact that a conspiracy existed 
to take away his life. But the motive 
which chiefly directed his conduct was that 
fixed and almost Satanic resolve to ac- 
complish his ends whatever the means, of 
which his career gives proof in a hundred 
instances ; he determined to immolate a 
Bourbon prince, and he allowed no obstacle 
to standin his way. With this object in 
view he did not hesitate to invade friendly 
territory, and to break the law of Europe ; 
with this object in view he had recourse 
to expedients which as certainly consigned 
the duke to death as the orders of Richard 
slew his nephews in the Tower. His con- 
duct was the more atrocious that he had 
time for reflection ; and the evidence that 
reached his hands must have assured him 
that his victim had no designs to compass 
his death. Undoubtedly the papers of the 
duke were suspicious, and disclosed an 
offence against the law. But the main 
charge against him was disproved by 
them ; and it was scarcely possible that he 
would be convicted by a regular tribunal 
of any crime. Napoleon, however, was 
not to be baulked of his prey; the mock 
trial in defiance of law, the sentence with- 
out evidence and in contempt of justice, 
the midnight execution, and the grave at 
Vincennes, followed in succession by his 
express commands; and the wickedness 
of the deed was made infinitely worse by 
giving it a pretended judicial sanction. 
Napoleon often recurred to the subject; 
and, as we have said, his powerful mind 
was at variance with itself in this matter. 
In his later years, however, he gave up 
the plea that Talleyrand and Savary had 
misled him; and almost in his last mo- 
ments he justified the deed, in no uncer- 
tain words, as a necessity of the times, 
protesting against the sentence of history, 
like a doomed criminal at the bar of jus- 
tice. The crime remains a terrible proof 
of the lawless violence of that Revolution 
which republican France is about to cele- 
brate, a century after its first outbreak, 
but which, to the sober eye of reason, ap- 
pears a succession of troubled events — 
of grandeur, indeed, and of world-wide in- 
terest, but of more than doubtful advan- 
tage to France and to Europe. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THROUGH a confused mist I was aware 
that the men turned hastily towards me. 
I saw Septimus let the aon drop on the 
ground, and, in mute astonishment, relin- 
quish his grasp of the papers. I saw the 
two gazing amazedly at me, and I know 
that words escaped my lips— words for- 
gotten now—that told them I had heard 
and beheld everything. 

It was a death-stroke to Septimus’s 
scheme. Concealment, destruction of the 
will was futile, as its existence was as well 
known to me as to George. Did I betray 
knowledge of something more —a secret 
far guiltier than anything connected with 
those papers? Why do I ask myself this 
question? That I avowed my unsus- 
pected presence during the whole scene 
answers it. 

As my voice rose I must have burst 
right through the intervening bushes, for 
I found afterwards that my face and arm 
were deeply scratched and marked with 
blood. What they demanded of me, what 
I replied, is as blank in my memory as a 
forgotten fever-dream. 

I cannot tell how long a time passed 
before I found that Septimus had gone, 
and that I was alone in the plantation with 
George. The hole was closed again; the 
turf was carefully spread above the cavity. 
The spade and basket were taken away, 
and only a man with a troubled visage, 
and a woman just able, by keeping impas- 
sive silence, to sustain the semblance of 
composure, remained upon the spot where 
the quarrel had had so unlooked-for an 
issue. 

“ What a shameful, disgraceful sight for 
you to see! Why are you here? What 
cruel accident brought you?” 

As he talked on I gleaned one happy 
fact. He did not mention his escape, he 
did not fall into an effusion of gratitude 
to me, or thankfulness for his preserva- 
tion. He was unconscious that the wing 
of the Angel of Death had shadowed him, 
that the drooping feathers had brushed by 
him. His ignorance will save him need- 
less pain, and through me he shall never 
be enlightened. 

I scarcely spoke to him. I was silent 
and very cold, for this was my only refuge 
for maintaining calm. I begged him to 
desist from questions —I would tell him 
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“Do not mind my having overheard, 
You know I knew most ‘ 

“ But to see us at the last! This is last 
night’s work. You are afraid to stay in the 
house. Come back for once —it only will 
be for a few hours —and I will stay out- 
side your door until morning.” 

My outstretched hand forbade his ap- 
proach. 

“T am not frightened ; but I can’t talk. 
Let us walk back. If you will come with 
me, and not speak, I shall thank you deep- 
ly. I must not delay, for I wish to leave 
as early as possible to-morrow.” 

I think my appearance made him yield 
compliance rather than what I said. 

“]’ll do just as you wish. I should say 
rest to-night, and, if I could make you 
drink it, try to provide a surety for your 
sleeping; but I’m afraid you are in such 
a condition that no opiate would have a 
chance while you are at the Owlery.” 

On our return nothing beyond a few 
slight sentences passed between us. We 
saw the house rise before us, dark and 
still; entered the dim hall, went up -the 
wide staircase. George only quitted me 
at my bedroom door, with a brief good- 
night; then adding, “I shall see you to- 
morrow before you start.” 

The room was bright with candlelight, 
and Lizzie was there, full of both wonder 
and alarm at my protracted absence. This 
was heightened when at last I stood upon 
the threshold, and she raised her hands in 
dismay. She might well! What an un- 
familiar figure it was that encountered me 
in the glass. Was it Rhoda Markenfield, 
with those ashen cheeks and lips, eyes that 
wandered like an idiot’s, and that deep, 
irregular mark, cut redly down her face — 
with dishevelled hair, and damp leaves 
and briars clinging to her stained gown? 

Now there was no need to hold up. 
Now I should not be ashamed of tears, 
and nature declared that they could be 
restrained no longer. It was in sheer ne- 
cessity of sympathy and soothing that I 
cried, ‘Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie!” and, with a 
burst of sobs, threw myself into the chair 
that was nearest me. 

Still I did not entirely give way for long. 
My outburst, though it startled Lizzie by 
its vehemence, was the shorter for it; and 
it was another woman from her I had 
previously known who consoled me, not 
vexing me with questions or surmises, but 
comforting my agitation with persuasive 
power. The thraldom of fear was past. 
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I was obliged to make a partial confi- 
dence to her, to account for my extraordi- 
nary agitation. I told her where I had 
been. I said that Septimus had discov- 
ered his father’s hiding-place, and had 
been furious thereat; that he and George 
had visited it together, and had had a 
strong disagreement; that a struggle had 
taken place and greatly frightened me; 
but that no ill results had occurred, and 
George had brought me back. 

Lizzie of course guessed that I was mak- 
ing important reservations, but she pressed 
for no more than I freely divulged. 

When I was calm, and had begun my 
packing, she quietly said, ‘“‘ Septimus must 
have found Mr. Hazlit’s will; it was al- 
most the last packet put there. I know 
most of its contents; they cannot be en- 
tirely carried out.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“T know their spirit, and I must not 
acquiesce in what”—she lowered her 
voice — “ may before now be repented of. 
Apart from that, there is a part I can’t 
obey. Nothing would make me. This 
place — the Owlery — and all lying round 
it, belongs to me for life; but, after Mr. 
Yazlit is buried,” —she always spoke of 
si 1 as “ Mr. Hazlit,” and I believe their 
-.© imonial union was entirely compre- 
u.ded in the plan of vengeance formed 
by the old man, — “I intend to leave it im- 
mediately, and not to return — never to 
see it again if possible. The memory of 
it will haunt me fora long time when I am 
quite away.” 

“Your father, Lizzie, your father, who 
helped to bring your marriage about; he 
may influence you to change your mind.” 

“Oh, I’m very weak, and not brave; it 
has always been my sad drawback; but 
I've got beyond father’s persuading now. 
I’m older, and I’ve mixed for years with 
people compared with whom he is no 
stronger than I.” 

After saying this, with a firmness that 
was very convincing, she relapsed into 
her usual manner. I believe she will hold 
her resolution. I wish the girl well. I 
hope that in her future lies some recom- 
pense for what has saddened much of her 
youth. On this score it is well that she is 
not of the strong order. She will be more 
likely to forget. 

In the morning when all was done, and 
I had made my toilette, I said to my com- 
panion, — 

“I should like to see Maisie before I 
go, and say good-bye. Could it be man- 
aged, do you think?” 





“ Easily, Mrs. Markenfield. Keezie can 
fetch her while you are having breakfast. 
Her mother will let her come for that. 
Although she has been kept away since 
her grandfather died ; for fear she should 
try to see him.” 

In proper courtesy, I know, Isabella and 
I should also have exchanged farewells. 
But I would not set my foot under Septi- 
mus’s roof, and I shrewdly surmised that 
his wife would not put herself out on my 
account. 

I went down in travelling trim to the 

antique parlor, where was Mrs. Skey, busy 
with the breakfast apparatus. I had ar- 
ranged to take the earliest train to London. 
I had half thought that on this last morn- 
ing an extra place would have been laid 
for a third person, but it did not turn out 
so. 
“ And to think, ma’am, to think that the 
day had dawned when I shall feel sorry 
’stead o’ rejoiced to see the back of you! 
Me, who grudged the trouble I took to get 
your room ready before youcame! Think- 
ing your coming at all the silliest piece of 
work that ever was.” 

“We can’t tell beforehand, Mrs. Skey,” 
I replied absently, “ what we shall be glad 
or sorry for in the end.”, I summoned up 
a response to her hard-favored smile. For- 
tunate old woman, ignorant and unsus- 
pecting ! 

“To think,” she went on, throwing a 
scrutinizing eye on the bacon-dish as she 
removed the cover, to satisfy herself that 
its contents had the last touch of crisp 
excellence, “that when you came, too, the 
master was, so to speak, a hale un, scold- 
ing allover the place. Eh dear! dear!” 

O Keezie, if you had known how the 
feeble spring of appetite dried up at your 
words! 1 only dallied thenceforward with 
my knife and fork, while 1 faintly mur- 
mured something about waiting for Mrs. 
Hazlit. 

“Um, um!” she grunted angrily, “I 
never thought to have stood any one call- 
ing her that in front of me. But you’ve 
both the sweetest and yet the proudest 
way with you; so that there is no prevent- 
ing your doing just as you please, or quar- 
relling with you for it. Well, she’s here 
now, so 1’ll clear out and fetch little un.” 

Before doing so I confided to her the 
balance of my account for board and lodg- 
ing, as I always have done, she delivering 
it straightway to Mr. Hazlit. If this now 
belonged to Septimus, it was a relief to 
clear off.any vestige of transaction be- 
tween us. I added at the same time a 
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gratuity, no larger than was certainly due 
to the old woman, who in her peculiar way 
had been invariably obliging. 

She did not open the packet then. She 
grimly thanked me, saying, — 

“Tt would have been as well, ma’am, if 
you'd have been off when you first thought 
of it, before all this work happened. You’d 
got quite pinkish in your cheeks then, and 
now you’re about as tallowy as when you 
came,” 

She went, but returned by-and-by, bring- 
ing Maisie, blooming and chirruping, and 
a ceremonious message from Isabella, who 
had not yet risen. 

“ What a long, bad scratch on your face, 
Mrs. Markenfield!” said Maisie, drawing 
close to inspect it fully. “Did Start do 
it? It’s a much badder one than the little 
red place down beside your mouth, which 
father said was a beauty spot. Where is 
father this morning ?” 

I fervently trusted, if not at home, safe 
away at Bollerton. 

“He wasn’t in our house last night,” 
resumed the child, “not all night. Per- 
haps he slept with grandfer to take care 
of him. Poor grandfer’s dead, you know, 
and I mayn’t go to him, though I want to. 
Miss Waylen, won’t you let me?” 

Lizzie evaded a reply, asking Maisie if 
she was not sorry that Mrs. Markenfield, 
who had taken her walks and told her such 
pretty tales, was going. 

Yes, Maisie was very sorry, and she 
leaped boisterously on my knee and threw 
her arms round my neck with rough, child- 
ish affection. “ But I should come again 
next summer? Perhaps come and stay at 
father’s. Onlyitis littler than grandfer’s, 
and she and Lulu and Martha would ali 
have to sleep in one bed to make room.” 

It would have greatly dismayed Maisie 
if | had told her that I should never see 
her in this same place again. As a keep- 
sake I gave her a toy that I wore on my 
watch-chain, a miniature pig, whose plump 
realism had always borne a fascination for 
her fingers, and she was mightily delighted 
to have it hung round her neck by a piece 
of ribbon. 

The bumping of boxes on the stairs, 
and the voices of the boy and Keezie, hers 
in irate, fault-finding direction, his in hum- 
ble deprecation, as they convoyed them 
down to the hall, warned me the hour of 
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window almost fearing to see the cab 
approaching on the road. There is no 
station to the village; and the drive to 
Bollerton through rutty country ways re- 
quires an ample allowance of time. 

“ Well, all’s safe down at last,” cried 
Keezie, entering the room with a flush in 
her tanned cheeks. “And a mercy, too, 
with that stivering idiot of a boy to help 
one! If he’d taken his own will the big 
trunk would have galloped the stairs in 
three, head over heels ; scraping the edges 
off ’em, and putting what you won’t want 
to move till next week, maybe, on top of 
everything you'll want to have out to-night! 
If that was the fashion he used to racket 
the master about, no wonder he hollered 
so to him.” 

“ The cab won’t be here for a few min- 
utes, Mrs, Skey ?” 

I put the remark inquiringly. I saw by 
my watch that it was nearly due; but my 
watch might be fast. 

“In better than five minutes it should 
be knocking at the gate,” said Keezie; 
“and good manners the gentlemen are 
showing, keeping away till the last mo- 
ment. I don’t know where Mr. Septimus 
is got to, for he’s been here all night ; anc 
I should have thought Mr. George wot, 
be in the way to say good-bye, after *jo, 
fuss he’s made all the time you've stayed 
that you should be made comfortable, in- 
stead of going trapesin’ out with the dog! 
I’m disappointed in him,” finished the old 
woman emphatically, “disappointed, I 
am!” 

I was disappointed also, but I believe I 
did not betray it to those sharp eyes. | 
said that the gentlemen must be very busy 
just now, and perhaps even yet one of 
them might appear before I left. In the 
mean time, pending the advent of the cab, 
I meant to take a last turn in the garden. 

Over the paths, along the grass, round 
the kitchen garden, I wended. I soon, 
however, started away from the last place, 
with a too vivid thought of the well-known 
chair on its noiseless wheels, and the 
querulous, loud tones of the old man’s 
voice. I stopped at length by the sun- 
dial; my eyes seeking the road at the bot- 
tom of the garden, while I reflected thus, 
“T saw you there first, and I thought you 
a very handsome man — handsomer, per- 
haps, than you really are—and I felt as- 





departure was at hand. I had anticipated 
it with longing. It meant escape from 
the shadow of the black cloud which had 
encompassed the end of my residence at 
the Owlery. Still, now it had arrived, I 
left the table restlessly, and went to the 


| tonished when you turned in here, oblivi- 
| ous of being watched. Then, when we 
|met, you were so reserved and stern, | 
didn’t like you at all. I suppose ——” 
As I mused a footstep fell across the 


| grass, treading it with firm lightness. I 
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turned; but it was not the man of whom 
I thought — it was Septimus. 

“You hoped to slip away without say- 
ing good-bye to me,” he said with con- 
summate coolness. “But I can’t allow 
that. Here I am, to offer you thanks in 
common gratitude.” 

The old influence asserted itself trium- 
phantly in the final interview. I did not 
leave him without opening my lips; I did 
not pour forth the flood of horror and in- 
dignation with which the sight of him filled 
my heart. I was rooted where I stood; 
and my words fell quite mechanically. 

“Thanks for what?” 

‘Why, don’t you see if it hadn’t been 
for your coup de thédire last night, I 
should have found myself in a pretty awk- 
ward fix by now? Eh? I might have 
been — supply the ugly word; thanks to 
you, I’m not.” 

“ Take it then as it was sent,” I an- 
swered. “If it can do you any good, let 
it,” 

He gave a Frenchified shrug. 

“So it will; soit has By——”—he 
paused, raising his stick above his head 
in his favorite attitude—*“ Beauty! I 
shall never forget it! Nature gave me 
the artist fibre, and I never saw a finer 


sight than that dash through the trees — 


it thrilled me! So tall, so pale, and so 
unearthly. Talk about spirits with ‘ wavy 
hair blown back like flame,’ Mrs. Marken- 
field, I believe if destiny had cast us for 
the parts, though I don’t wield the brush 
as it is, I could have emulated Quentin 
Matsys, with a certain lady as the inspirer 
of both hope and genius! 

A revolted exclamation that escaped 
me made him proceed. 

“ You’re disgusted with me? Well, I 
am with myself. How I could have com- 
mitted such an insane blunder as let 
George into the secret of my little discov- 
ery last night, puzzles me yet. I can only 
explain it on the supposition of my intel- 
lect being out of joint altogether. I’d 
been in a kind of ‘soft’ state with my 
father’s insane marriage coming to light. 
To-day, je me récule sur mot-méme, 
Mrs. Hazlit, the dowager, and I wiil be 
on good terms before it’s out, and I shall 
have shaken hands with George. I 
wouldn’t have been hanged for him for the 
world, although he was confoundedly pro- 
voking.” 

“ The cab, the cab iscoming!” Maisie 
came dancing suddenly from the house. 

He went on hastily, with a meaning 
smile, — 

“I’m not so blest as to imagine I can 
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make amicable peace with the fairest and 
sternest of my foes; but, at all events, I 
have a strong reason — the most palpable 
of reasons —for trusting to her future 
discretion. Hulloa, puss! ” 

The child —the merry, shouting child 
— hanging to my gown, and laughing de- 
fiance at her father, dissolved the sinister 
spell he cast. Letting herself be cajoled 
from me, she ran off with his stick; he 
crying out that he was too fat to run — 
she was acruel girl to treat him in that 
Way. 

As I watched the little flitting figure, 
with its sun-touched head, the aspiration 
arose strongly within me that the burden 
of her father’s crimes might never de- 
scend upon it. 

The last of Lizzie. Unearned thanks 
received, and hopes expressed on both 
sides for mutual welfare. She was not 
afraid of being left now ; the great ordeal 
was past, and her father must arrive ina 
few hours. Kisses to Maisie, and a mes- 
sage left to Lulu, who was ailing that 
morning, an instant’s contact with a hand 
which I had not the option of rejecting, 
and I was in my vehicle, looking fare- 
well to the picturesque place, shrouded in 
greenery to the very chimneys, with only 
a touch of red showing mellowly here and 
there among the green. All the windows, 
shining bright in the sun, were vacant, 
and, peering back into the hall, I caught 
the flash of some old armor, hanging on 
the wall, and saw Septimus’s back van- 
ishing through the parlor door. 

Lizzie and Maisie came down to the 
gate to wave a farewell. The wheels be- 
gan to churn amidst the heavy soil of the 
rough road ; I put my head from the win- 
dow to look at the two. I had passed 
the garden wall, and was beyond the line 
of trees on the terrace which runs at 
right angles with the highway, when a 
cracked voice imperatively bade the driver 
stop. 

It was Keezie; and Keezie’s head, with 
the hair appearing insanely like frizzled 
horse-hair, and her apron tossed over her 
shoulder, appeared at the window, through 
which she thrust a bare, brown arm. 

“ I’ve opened this,” — my little bonus — 
“and I’m not going to give in to no such 
folly! If young folks want to waste their 
money as if it was dirt, they must be 
learnt different by those that know bet- 
ter. You silly lass, you may want six- 
pence some day before you die, and yet 
you chuck away gold like road-mud! Take 
it back! I'll keep the silver; but I’ll not 
encourage you any further than that.” 
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“ Nonsense, Mrs. Skey. I’ve given you 
a great deal of extra trouble, and that 
money is ne more than you deserve. I 
insist on your keeping it.” 

“T won’t! I’m paid my wage for work, 
and a// work comes in the day. I’m not 
above a present; but you might just as 
well give me one of your diamond rings 
as this silly gold.” 

“TI shall not take it back, Mrs. Skey. 
You and I don’t agree on the point.” 

** No, we don’t. Keep that horse still, 
will you? I don’t want mud flying round 
my ears like fireworks round Guy Faux! 
So you say you won’t take it back, ma’am? 
Well, good-bye,”—I shook hands with 
her, — “a pleasant journey to you!” 

I believed I had conquered Keezie, but 
the belief was momentary. Through the 
cab-window as I rolled on, plump on the 
floor flew my rejected largess, and the 
old woman’s shrill cachinnation accom- 
panied the words, — 

* Not for me, missy, I bet! Keep it to 
give t’ porter for carrying your bonnet-box, 
if you like. My conscience is clear!” 

I was speedily at Bollerton, and after 
threading through the streets of the bus- 
tling little-town, I was deposited at the 
station, situated, of course, in the midst of 
uninviting surroundings. 


As I paid the man I noticed that a 
train had just arrived, and several people 


were crowding the outlet. One man, who 
passed me close, struck me with a kind of 
recognition. He was neatly dressed, and 
had the cut of a better-class shopman; 
but his cast of features, and something in 
his expression, reminded me of Lizzie so 
forcibly that I was convinced he must be 
her father. His face and general appear- 
ance, however, came short by a good deal 
of the refinement that gave her the out- 
ward cachet of a gentlewoman. 

I was staring at this man, speculating 
as to what would ensue when he reached 
the house I was leaving, when my hand 
was taken, and the words broke upon my 
ear, — 

“ How late you are! I’ve been here, 
waiting nearly half an hour, and the train 
is all but due. That cabman has run it 
fine, instead of allowing plenty of time, as 
I told him to.” 

Ordinarily, the event was such as I pre- 
ferred; on this occasion I wished there 
had been time to spare. He relieved me 
of a bag that I was carrying, and de- 
spatched the ticket-taking, luggage-col- 
lecting business with a celerity that left 
us a few free moments on the platform. 

“T obeyed you exactly, last night.” said 
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| George quickly, and narrowly scanning 
my lineaments, “I asked no questions, 
and I left you to Lizzie’s care directly you 
gotin. I know she would try her best to 
look after you; but I heard you stirring, 
afterwards, all the rest of the night.” 

“It was my best wisdom to do so,” | 
answered. “You can feel with me and 
understand my saying so—I heard you, 
too.” 

“T hope with all my heart, that when 
you get home you will rally your friends 
about you, and snap this last week quite 
away from the rest of your life. Now, 
may I ask one question? How did you 
come to be in the plantation when we 
were?” 

I responded very briefly. “I saw you 
follow your brother. I dreaded mischief 
happening, and followed you. But you 
would never have known it if I had not 
been alarmed by your struggling to- 
gether.” 

What George next said did not link on 
to my explanation, and was put rather 
hesitatingly. “When I avail myself of 
the permission you gave that I might visit 
you in London, I wish most desperately 
that you could be able to delude youself 
into fancying the name of Hazlit new to 
you.” 

I was framing a reassuring reply, and 
had turned to him to make it, whén a keen 
impulse suddenly drew words from me 
which were not those I had intended to 
speak. “Mr. Hazlit, let me urge you for 
— for your own sake, not to remain here 
longer than you can possibly help. Not 
a day beyond the time that is absolutely 
necessary. And —and— the tranquillity 
I’m sure you wish me will come all the 
earlier if I can gain your promise not to 
stay again — not to sleep at the Owlery.” 

He gave me a quick divining glance, 
but half-shook his head. Evidently while 
seizing my meaning, he did not share my 
misgivings. His confidence augmented 
them; and I poured a flood of entreaty 
upon him ; urged by knowing I had barely 
a few minutes for persuasion, as the train 
was steaming into the station. 

The movement of departure was stirring 
round us as George replied at last with a 
marked emphasis from which I had to 
extract what comfort I could, “I promise 
you truly and sincerely that 1 mean to take 
more care of myself, now, than I ever have 
in my life before.” 

He helped me into the carriage, then 
said, as he leaned over the door, “I must 
| stay here for the funeral and the after 
| arrangements ; and then I shall be busy 
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enough in collecting my belongings, and 
bidding a few good-byes, prior to the 
long, long one [ have to say to the place.” 

Our farewell was hurried; his hand 
lingered on mine until the train was in 
motion, and I left him, a gallant, solitary 
figure, standing gravely on the edge of 
the platform; with the sun lighting up 
the crisp brown hair of his uncovered 
head. 

How sad I felt, knowing what yet 
awaited him! I yearned to speed the 


pace of the days that must wear through 
before the sexton Time could begin to 
throw the first clods of earth over what he 
alone, “ man’s good angel,’’ can obliterate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IT is at home that I write the last por- 
tion of this chronicle, and when complete 
separation from all reminders of the Owl- 
ery has a little effaced the first vividness 
of its dreadful souvenirs. 

I did not send for Thornton until I had 
been some days at home, and if I had 
been in a mood to be amused, her ludi- 
crous dismay at the condition my clothes 
were in would have wrought amusement 
in me. Some of them did, indeed, bear 
heavy witness of the strange scenes I had 
acted part in. 

More days still slid away. Quiet days, 
as most of my friends were from home; 
and, spite of my having projected going 
abroad, I took no steps to put the idea into 
execution. Neither did I try to relieve 
my restlessness by seeking the society of 
such of my acquaintances as were find- 
able. As time went on I knew that the 
funeral must long have been over, and still 
there was silence. 

Had matters reached the point that the 
balancing of ‘* Will he come?” “ Will he 
not come?” made me hourly more fever- 
ish and disturbed? After years of placid 
quietude, years of calm emotions, was my 
heart at last usurped by an inmate that 
destroyed all equilibrium and all tranquil- 
lity ? 

Some one has said that love is like the 
small-pox — the oftener it is undergone the 
milder the attack. I am sure it is also 
like the measles — the later you succumb 
the severer the malady. I, especially, was 
bound to tremble. Love is metaphorically 
a god; and we know the gods are implac- 
able to neglect. Would he not, therefore, 
reckon with me for ignoring him as a girl, 
by refusing to have any dealings with me 
now? Perhaps. For cold reason—now 
that hope, away from the nurture of looks, 
and tones, and slight gestures, is at the 
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rebound — declares that I have little 
ground for conviction that George Hazlit 
loves me. 

Yet, even in that case, he way call; I 
think he w#//, and I may be out? Then, 
the conventional politeness paid, he may 
not repeat his visit. Still I can guard 
against missing him by staying indoors at 
all likely hours, from morning till night, 
until there is no further chance of his com- 
ing. A few more weeks roll past; early 
autumn arrives. The grey clouds close, 
the streets are misty in the evenings, the 
sun grows stingy of his beams, and no 
longer flings them lavishly down, but 
draws his blinds across. If I walkin the 
park, I possess it, and my reflections, 
alone. If they were blithe I should be 
quite willing to enjoy them in solitude; 
as itis, I wish that every path was filled 
with life ; although, by strange contradic- 
tion, I do not seek out such society as is 
possible. 

At last we have a day of thicker mist 
than any preceding. A “brumous” day, 
of a kind that always affects my throat, 
and chilly too. So 1 havea fire put in the 
drawing-room, and about seven o’clock 
get into a low chair by the fireside, with 
my back to the window, pondering over 
the last weeks of my life —the dreariest 
and saddest I have ever spent in the snug 
little house wherein I have dwelt five 
years. 

I have built it up into a ome, such as 
it now is, gradually, bit by bit; turning its 
original aspect, after it had merely been 
upholstered, into something very different. 
Generally the drawing-room specially is a 
pleasant sight to my eyes, and I inhabit it 
with a tinge of creative gratification. To- 
night, however, I am indifferent to the 
whole sum of my household gods therein 
collected ; of what real moment is the artis- 
tic form of a chair, or that a table is the 
model of Shakespeare’s own? The prim- 
backed thing with horsehair seat, in which 
my sisters and I could sit together at 
home, supported young limbs just as well 
as the one, and the ugly squab legs of my 
father’s dining-table never damped the 
mirth of those who gathered round it. An 
over-mantel stocked with dainty ceramic 
ware is pretty, and a mirror with a gaudy 
gilt frame is not; but neither, in itself, 
makes or mars life. My little drawing- 
room, its china, its pictures, its various 
screens and flower-stands, suggested noth- 
ing but a toy-shop to me, and I felt utterly 
void of interest in the toys. I thought 
grudgingly of the time I had wasted 
in choosing, arranging, harmonizing, to 
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please no taste but my own, to provide for 
my comfort alone. 

The fire has burnt into a dull red glow. 
My eyes dreamily fix themselves on a bas- 
relief, raised on dark velvet, that runs 
midway along the opposite wall of the 
room. A procession in white marble, of 
tiny classic figures, representing, I am 
told, the Daphnephoria. I have struck a 
deep vein of thought, and get lost in its 
recesses, until a clock tells eight; and as 
if the chimes had cried, “A penny for 
your ponderings !’’ and startled them away, 
I abruptly quitted my chair and went to 
the window. 

The blind was up, and the curtains not 
drawn. I have a fondness, in the evening, 
when an interior is well lighted, for look- 
ing down into the street, or up at the 
nightsky. Glancing skywards now, I saw 
a red moon, throygh a thick atmosphere 
which was trying to shroud her from view 
altogether. Down below the pavements 
were empty and dark. 

I stood fora few moments there, mus- 
ing in this strain, ‘‘ How red and dim the 
moon is behind the fog! Perhaps in the 
country, at this very time, she looks all 
white and clear; not a trace of mist to 
hide her.” Then I speculated whether, if 
another person’s eyes happened to be 
wandering her way, they saw her as I did, 
glimmering sullenly through the air that 
hovers over a big city, or as the plodders 
along the quiet roads or damp field-paths 
might do, 

Returning to my chair I began to spec- 
ulate what I should do that would have a 
rousing effect upon me, until the door, 
the top alone of which was visible over a 
tall Indian screen drawn before it, was 
pushed open. 

“ Thornton,” I said, “I’ve altered my 
mind about that bonnet, I'll keep the 
ribbon in after all.” 

There was no response; but at that in- 
stant Sayid, my Persian cat, who bad been 
basking comfortably on the skirt of my 
gown, hurtled himself from it and under a 
distant chair with the velocity of a stone 
sent from a catapult. 

Oh! I was so taken aback that I actu- 
ally started with surprise. 

“Then you didn’t hear me come up- 
stairs or your maid announce me? How 
deep your thoughts must have been! I 
didn’t mean to call to-night, but I found 
out your house, and I’ve been watching 
you from the street. I had a perfect 
picture of your pretty room, I saw you 
sitting in that chair, and then come to the 
window. When you did that I couldn’t 
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resist knocking at the door, although I 
tried to.” 

“ But you hadn’t meant merely to look 
at me through a window?” Isaid. “ You 
intended to pay me a visit, I hope?” 

“Indeed, yes —but not to-night. My 
train only got into London two hours ago, 
and then, as I said, impulse got the better 
of me.” 

As we stood talking, he seemed to take 
it for granted that I should imagine it the 
most natural thing in the world he should 
at once have sought me out. 

“ What.a wonderfully pretty dress ! And 
how well you look!” 

Ah, then it was thanks to the color 
which I could feel had risen in my face! 
As for the dress, I felt glad that I hap- 
pened to have on my favorite ; that. most 
simply made autumn leaf plush. 

George was in mourning, but spite of 
the saddened garb seemed less worn and 
haggard than when I left him. Whether 
the firelight lent his dark complexion and 
his eyes a factitious glow, I could not tell, 
but he had certainly regained his wonted 
manner. 

“ Have you come from Bollerton ?” 

“Not directly. I have been straying 
about for the last few weeks. My broth- 
er’s family are in possession of the Owlery 
now.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes. Nothing would persuade Lizzie 
to stay there, though it was left to her. 
Nothing that her father said prevailed. 
She carried her point. She went to her 
own home after the funeral. The will was 
straight enough, though oddly drawn.” 

“ Does your brother <4 

** Septimus gets hardly anything but the 
business, my father’s widow comes in for 
a great deal, and all the rest is in trust for 
Maisie.” 

“TI am not surprised at that. 
you?” 

“Absolutely nothing,” he rejoined 
quickly. “‘ Years ago there was a row, 
which has never been forgotten, on ac- 
count of —well, Frieda Wagner. It 
rooted the conviction firmly in the old 
man’s mind that I was not fit to have 
money. However, the will said that he 
had no grudge against me, but considered 
that any bequest would be wasted by a 
man with my ideas.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Don’t say ‘Oh!’ like that, I’m glad of 
it. I’m very well provided for already. 
Well enough off to afford to marry a beg- 
gar if I wished; or to propose to a lady 
with an income of her own without fear- 


And 
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ing she will put me down for a fortune- 
hunter.” 

I arranged the folds of my gown which 
Sayid had creased. Sayid, his yellow 
eyes gleaming with the apprehension he 
entertains of strangers, was watching the 
dreaded intruder from his coign of ref- 
uge. 

°« And Keezie?” I made this enquiry 
when silence began to grow awkward. 

“ Keezie, being satisfied that no Way- 
lens will remain at the Owlery, stays there. 
I expect there’ll be stormy scenes between 
her and Isabella. The first idea, you 
know, was to rent the place from Lizzie; 
but she wouldn’t hear of it. She was un- 
comfortable about the way things had 
turned out — not that they were her fault 
—and nothing would serve her but giving 
back the house, etc., to the family. She 
wanted me to have it; but, of course, I 
refused. Never, never, never, so long as 
I remain my own master, will I enter its 
doors again!” 

The emphatic determination of his 
words but seconded that of his look. 

“So Septimus got it, and will live 
there, and I prophesy that he will die as 
rich, or richer, than my father. But the 
one had little good of his wealth, and, cer- 
tainly, was none the happier for it, and 
although the other is a much cleverer 
man, he may fare no better.” 

George paused after saying this, and it 
seemed to me that the pause banished the 
subjects of which he had been speaking. 
We were still standing before the fire, and 
as I looked up from the glowing embers, 
he looked at me. 

“] have had a wretched time of it!” 
he said, with a sort of appealing look. 

* You must have had. But the future 
may bring you amends for everything. 
It may hold your best days in keeping.” 

“So one always hopes, until one is too 
superannuated to hope anything. Still, 
there have been moments when I have 
almost ventured so far as —‘ I think so,’” 

“ Have there?” 

“ Presumptuous that I am— yes!” 

To what came next could | have as- 
sumed astonishment or held back, because 
he had founded a measure of good augury 
on signs that had escaped me involunta- 
rily? The period of heart-aching dreari- 
ness I had gone through would have risen 
up to shame my insincerity. Besides, I 
should have betrayed the pretence. I 
knew so well if he came at all what he 
would come for. It was only a disap- 
pointed spirit, vexed with delay, which 
had pictured a formal, unrepeated call. 
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My heart had already given its response 
to his petition when I saw him standing 
by the door. Alone and impatient, I had 
forgotten How I had the conviction he 
loved me, and had taxed myself with error 
in supposing it; but in the moment of 
seeing him I remembered everything and 
felt there was no possibility of mistake. 

He avowed he had plunged into love 
with as furious a hurry as a boy, directly 
he was beginning to lose his sentiment of 
humiliation at my appearance at the Owl- 
ery. Only the ill reputation of their fam- 
ily, and the odor of the mistaken scandal 
that clung to it, made him doubtful and 
half-hesitating. He became divided be- 
tween his dislike to part with me, even 
temporarily, while his fate was in such an 
undecided condition, and a feeling that it 
might be best to persuade me to leave at 
once — especially when Mr. Hazlit was 
taken ijl. When worse than he had ever 
imagined happened, the thought sprang 
up instantly that I should dislike and shun 
him for his connection with such a house- 
hold of horror; that the signs of liking he 
had been overjoyed to believe he recog- 
nized in me would not stand the test, but 
would disappear in revulsion. When I 
had gone, this impression strengthened so 
powerfully as to keep him aloof much 
longer than the arrangements he spoke of 
exacted, He preferred to linger hoping, 
even faintly, rather than experience the 
fulness of disappointment. 

“Do you know,” said George — when a 
dilatory recollection of the flight of time, 
and the probable amazement of my estab- 
lishment at the duration of the stranger’s 
call, suggested itself, and made me move 
— ‘that I have actually no idea what your 
name is? 1 have called you “she” and 
“her” to myself ever since I knew you; 
and the first letters seem so big, and have 
got so familiar that they are as definite to 
me, quite, as a proper name.” 

I laughed. “ Mine is a cold stiff one, 
‘Rhoda.’ You will have to get used to it 
by degrees.” 

“T shall be perfectly used to it the ver 
first time I say it, and I can see no cold- 
ness init. It is deliciously pretty.” So 
he would probably have thought if it had 
been “ Selina.” 

“Though no name could be pretty 
enough for the very sweetest and prettiest 
darling in the world,” he went on, “ who 
has no flaw in her” — he was leaning over 
me as he spoke, I being seated on the 
fender—‘“from the top of her brown 
head ” — kissing my hair again and again 
— “to the end of her little slipper.” 
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Take all that, Rhoda Markenfield, for | 
the infatuation which women so heartily | 
love to inspire, even when they inly know 
the poor excuse it has; and take it grate- 
fully, for only love creates such illusions. 

I am afraid there was a pairof us. To 
the utmost that he could protest my heart 
returned him in kind, but I will swear that 
I am not infatuated. 


Lighting lately on the portion of private 
record which I wrote six years ago, I have 
completed the recital, as far as some of 
the interests and people therein described 
are concerned, by a few additional strokes. 

I found, also, a letter from Lizzie Hazlit, 
dated three years back, telling me of her 
approaching, and as it has turned out, 
happy marriage. 

I come upon these things whilst I am 
on a visit to Heidelberg — not the first I 
have made. I am fond of Heidelberg, its 
castle, its woods, its river, and I like to 
hear George recall, which he can do at 
every point, droll episodes of his younger 
days. After I had seen Madame Rémak 
I made my husband show me the spot 
where he proposed to her, and felt his life 
was ravaged by her refusal. I am sin- 


cerely friendly with her, and her two stal- 
wart, already spectacled (!) boys. 


Every 
loophole, every embrasure, where retro- 
spective jealousy could hide itself was 
shivered immediately at view of her short, 
broad face, abundantly plump, and full of 
German kindliness. Her friendly good 
temper has as liberal a circuit as her waist. 
I could not have limited the one, and I 
am sure George could not have got his 
arm round the other. 

Neither my husband nor I have seen 
the Owlery again; although dreams have 
many a time recalled the memory of its 
beauty and sinister character to me. But 
it and its inhabitants are sundered from 
us. Save for one or two brief business 
communications, nothing has ever broken 
the partition of our ways. 

So I do not know if Septimus — on the 
road to be as rich a man as George proph- 
esied he would be —has been smitten 
with the remorse which leads to, or which 
bars repentance; but grief, the strongest 
he is capably of feeling, must have entered 
into his heart. 

For the golden-headed child, his dar- 
ling, as she had been her grandfather’s, 
the child for whom a future rich in its 
store of this world’s gifts was spread, will 
never be a woman — never know a wom- 
an’s cares, or loves, or wishes. The story 
that runs from childhood to womanhood, 
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from womanhood to age, or that stops so 
much or so little short of the full span as 
is decreed, was broken off forever for 
Maisie before the initial volume was fin- 
ished. 

It is the one ingredient of gloom, the 
one tinge of alloy, mixed with a life happy 
far, far beyond my deserts, that I loo 
sometimes at our boy, our only child, and 
pray that shat bereavement.we may never 
be called upon to undergo. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. BRIGHT. 


IT may be too early as yet to trust our- 
selves to determine what rank will be per- 
manently attributed to Mr. Bright among 
English statesmen. Our grief for his loss 
is too fresh to allow us to form a just 
and measured estimate of his public ser- 
vices. Although his illness was protracted 
through many months, and although early 
last autumn it had become certain that he 
would never again take an active part in 
public affairs, his death came upon the 
nation as a surprise and a shock. His 
place in the political life of the country 
was unique; now that it has become va- 
cant it cannot be filled. It is not merely 
an eminent statesman that has passed 
away; a great and original force has dis- 
appeared, which for more than forty years 
contributed to form the political temper 
and direct the political action of the peo- 
ple of England. But while it mast be left 
to the next generation to pronounce a final 
judgment on the magnitude of the services 
which Mr. Bright has rendered to his 
country, there need be no hesitation in 
expressing the profound impression which 
his great personal qualities have made 
upon his contemporaries. 

To those who had known Mr. Bright 
by his public reputation only, it was often 
a surprise to discover, when they met him 
in private, how gentle he could be in his 
speech and temper, and how courteous and 
gracious inhis manners. There was noth- 
ing rugged about him, nothing coarse. 
Occasionally, indeed, he was brusque and 
peremptory in his conversation, as well as 
in his speeches; and, if he was provoked 
to political discussion, he was strenuous 
and sometimes stern. But he did not care 
to be always fighting, and when he had 
taken off his armor he could be as playful 
as a child and as charming as a woman. 
On the platform the volcano might have 
been fiercely active ; an hour after he had 
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done speaking, the mountain which had 
poured forth streams of angry fire was 
covered to the very crater with vines and 
flowers. Some men in their combative 
moods show great strength, but in their 
kindly hours their strength disappears. 
They seem to /afse into a more gracious 
temper when their force is spent, and 
then they are positively weak. With Mr. 
Bright the strength was always present. 
It was always apparent that beneath the 
gentleness and the kindliness there were 
foundations of granite. 

He had a robust conscience. He cared 
for plain and homely virtues. He had an 
intellectual and moral scorn for the subtle- 
ties of casuistry. For him the line be- 
tween right and wrong was strongly and 
firmly marked; on one side there was 
light, and on the other darkness. He had 
no eye for the fine gradations with which 
to men of a different genius and culture 
good shades off into evil. There was a 
noble austerity in him. This austerity 
was the result, in part, of his tempera- 
ment, in part of the traditions and man- 
ners of that remarkable religious society 
into which he was born, and from which 
he never separated ; but it was the result, 
I think, in part, of a noble moral austerity 
in his conception of God. 

Although his speeches are penetrated 
with a religious spirit, and contain many 
passages which derive their dignity and 
splendor from the recognition of the di- 
vine and eternal order which environs the 
conflicts and vicissitudes, the misery and 
injustice, of human history, it was only on 
rare occasions that Mr. Bright gave ex- 
plicit expression in public to his deep 
religious faith. But there must be many 
still living who heard his first words spoken 
to a public meeting of his Birmingham 
constituents, and, though they were spoken 
thirty years ago, none who heard them 
can have forgottenthem. He had recently 
recovered from a serious illness. He had 
been returned for Birmingham in his ab- 
sence, and some time passed before he 
was able to meet us. The town hall was 
densely crowded. Mr. Bright had rarely 
spoken in Birmingham, and his constitu- 
ents were eager to hear him. When he 
rose to speak there was immense excite- 
ment ; the passionate and prolonged cheer- 
ing was renewed again and again, and 
seemed as though it would never cease. 
In his first words he told us that it was 
nearly three years since he had been 





permitted —since he had been able — 
to stand upon any public platform, and | 
that, during that period, he had passed | 
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through a new and a great experience. 
From apparent health he had been brought 
down to a condition of weakness exceed- 
ing the weakness of a little child, in which 
he could neither read nor write, nor con- 
verse for more than a few minutes, with- 
out distress and without peril; and from 
that condition, by degrees so fine as to be 
imperceptible to himself, he had been re- 
stored to the comparative health in which 
we then beheld him. And then, after a 
pause, he added: “In remembrance of all 
this, is it wrong in me to acknowledge 
here, in the presence of you all, with rev- 
erent and thankful heart, the signal favor 
which has been extended to me by the 
Great Supreme?” The hush which had 
fallen on the vast and excited assembly as 
soon as he began to speak deepened into 
awe. Most of us, I suppose, had come 
expecting an eloquent and vehement ap- 
peal for justice on behalf of the millions 
of adult Englishmen who were, at that 
time, excluded from the political franchise, 
and denied all direct and constitutional 
control over the legislation and policy of 
their country. We had expected a fierce 
assault on the “ obstinacy ” and “ iniquity ” 
of the defenders of what the orator after- 
wards described as “the fabric of privi- 
lege; ” but the storms of political passion 
were for a moment stilled; we suddenly 
found ourselves in the presence of the 
Eternal, and some of us, perhaps, rebuked 
ourselves in the words of the patriarch, 
“Surely, the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not.” 

In private he was also reticent — per- 
haps too reticent, as is the manner of most 
devout Englishmen—on religious sub- 
jects.* But when he spoke --as he did 
occasionally -—on the great objects of 
faith, and on the deeper experiences of 
the .heart, it was with a simplicity and 
depth of feeling which showed how large 
and constant a place they held in his 
thought and life. He used to talk of his 
favorite religious books ; one of these was 
“The Jesus of the Evangelists,” by Mr. 
Row; another was “Catholic Thoughts 
on the Bible,” by Mr. Myers. Copies of 
these he was in the habit of giving to his 
friends. His faith, I believe, was largely 
due to the religious influences which sur- 
rounded him in his childhood and youth, ° 
and to those silent hours which he had 
spent in the Friends’ Meeting House at 


* It is an illustration of the extent to which this 
reticence secularizes our public life that, in the speeches 
delivered in both Houses of Parliament on the occasion 
of Mr. Bright’s death, there was no reference, as far as 
I have noticed, to his religious earnestness. 
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Rochdale waiting on God. 
greatly deepened and strengthened after 
he reached manhood. During one of Mr. 
Bright’s early visits to Birmingham, he 
told a friend, with whom he was spending 
a quiet Sunday evening, that some years 
previously the late Benjamin Seebohm had 
believed himself divinely called to under- 
take a religious mission to the “ meetings ” 
and families of Friends in different parts 
of England, and that in fulfilling this duty 
he had visited One Ash. Mr. Seebohm 
is said to have beena man of great purity 
and simplicity of nature, of deep devout- 
ness and unusual spiritual power. The 
directness, earnestness, affectionate solic- 
itude, and spiritual wisdom of his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bright produced a profound 
and enduringimpression. Mr. Bright was 
already engaged in severe and exciting 
political struggles ; tens of thousands of 
his countrymen regarded him with an en- 
thusiasm of admiration, tens of thousands 
with unmeasured hostility and distrust; 
but, through God’s grace, the words of his 
venerable and saintly guest went home to 
him, and in the central depths of his life 
new springs were opened, which never 
ceased to flow. The lofty and mystic faith 
of the Society of Friends, which dispenses 
with priests and sacraments and all infe- 


rior aids to fellowship with God, and 
claims for the humblest of men the light 
and life of the Spirit, sometimes leads 
those who have received it to attribute in- 
adequate worth to the revelation of God in 
the personal history and teaching of our 


Lord Jesus Christ. For is not God as 
near to man in our time as in any time 
gone by? Have not we, too, direct access 
to the Eternal? In reporting to my 
friend the effect produced upon him by 
Mr. Seebohm’s visit, Mr. Bright seems to 
have implied that he had not wholly es- 
caped this danger. I had always, he said 
—I quote the substance of his words, 
their form has perished —1 had always 
delighted in the Bible; I had delighted in 
in its noble English,* in its magnificent 
poetry, and in the lofty morals of the New 
Testament; but I had not so fully dis- 
covered in ita divine revelation to every 
man on the authenticity of which I could 
fully rely. He then went on tospeak with 
great clearness and force of the comfort 


* On a later visit to the friend who reported this 
conversation to me, Mr. Bright received a handsome 
copy of the Revised Version. While he was writing 
an acknowledgment to the giver, he looked up, and 
remarked, ‘I do not think the revisers understood 
English as well as the translators of the Authorized 
Version, however much better they may have under- 
stood Greek.” 
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But it was | of a firm faith in our Lord, and of the won- 


derful teaching contained in the four Gos- 
pels. From the time of that memorable 
conversation he was brought more fully 
under the personal power of Christ, and 
found rest aud strength in his infinite 
mercy and love.* 

The reverence with which it was his 
habit to speak of God was very impres- 
sive. It was apparent that he had known 
the fear —the fear in which there is no 
terror, and which, instead of paralyzing 
the soul, nerves it to the highest exertion 
of its moral energy and to the most cour- 
ageous endurance —the fear which has 
filled the hearts of prophets and saints 
when in solitary hours they have seen the 
glory of God, and have learned that al- 
ready, and during this earthly life, God is 
always near. To him God was infinitely 
great and august; the will of God was one 
with the eternal law of righteousness — 
commanding obedience and submission, 
whatever may be the cost — not to be re- 
sisted, not to be forgotten, either by indi- 
vidual men or nations, except at their 
infinite peril. And, as I have said, the 
noble austerity of his moral and political 
life was, in part, the result of the noble 
moral austerity of his conception of God. 

For very many years Mr. Bright was 
assailed incessantly, and with extraordi- 
nary vehemence and rancor, as an incen- 
diary agitator who provoked the poor to 
regard ‘the rich with envy, jealousy, and 
hatred; as a reckless demagogue who 
wished to destroy all those ancient insti- 
tutions which had made England great; 
as the friend and ally of the worst enemies 
of his country; as a traitor who cared 
nothing for her safety and honor. Now 
that the stormiest of those stormy times 
are sufficiently remote to be recalled with- 
out bitterness and passion, even those who 


* This conversation was with Mr. Alderman White, 
by whom it was recently reported tome. Mr. White 
permits me to use it in this paper. Mr. Bright was 
staying at the time with Mr. Charles Sturge, and this 
fixes its date during the earlier years of his connection 
with Birmingham. The exact date of Mr. Seebohm’s 
visit to Rochdale is uncertain; but, according to Mr. 
White’s remembrance of Mr. Bright’s account of it, it 
must have been some time after Mr. Bright became 
well known in connection with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and may even have been as lateas ihe Crimean 
War. Mr. White, employing a word which I believe 
is much in use among the Friends, emphasized the 
‘*tenderness” with which, on that evening, he opened 
his heart in relation to these great topics. To many of 
the readers of the Contemporary, it will be unneces- 
sary to say that Mr. Alderman White is well known, 
not in Birmingham alone, but all over England, for the 
devotion which he has shown in many good works, and 
especially in the movement for establishing Sunday 
morning schools for adults —a movement which largely 
owes its extraordinary success to Mr. White’s energy 


| and zeal. 
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were Mr. Bright’s most loyal supporters | 


may see that it was natural, perhaps inev- 
itable, that he should have been regarded 
asarevolutionist. For, during the greater 
part of his political life, he was the stren- 
uous assailant of laws and institutions 
which were protected by the interests, by 
the affections, by the convictions, and by 
the traditions of the wealthiest and most 
powerful classes in the State. 

He became known by the energy and 
vehemence with which he attacked the 
Corn Laws. He did not merely argue 
against them as economically indefensi- 
ble ; he denounced them ascriminal. He 
insisted that while they enriched the land- 
holders they impoverished the nation, and 
he attributed to them a large part of the 
misery from which the great masses of 
the people, both in the manufacturing 
towns and in the agricultural districts, 
were suffering. But the Corn Laws were 
supposed to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the prosperity and the social and 
political influence of the country gentle- 
men and the landed aristocracy. If that 


influence was broken—if it was very 
much diminished —the growing political 
power of the great towns would be un- 
checked; and the economic change —so 


men believed — would be the prelude of 
political disasters. After tke Corn Laws 
were repealed, the next great agitation in 
which Mr. Bright engaged was for the 
extension of the franchise; and this was 
regarded with terror by the same classes 
in the State that had opposed free trade 
incorn. Nogreat harm had come from 
the Reform Bill of 1832, which granted a 
vote to ten-pound householders and gave 
representatives in the House of Commons 
to the great manufacturing towns in the 
midlands and in the north. The throne 
was still secure. Property and life were 
as sacred as they had ever been. The 
material prosperity of the country was ad- 
vancing under the policy of free trade. 
But what might not be feared if all adult 
householders, or even all six-pound house- 
holders, were added to the register? 
When Mr. Bright was first returned for 
Birmingham the constituency numbered 
about eight thousand; only one house- 
holder in five or six had the franchise. 
It was contended that to give a vote to 
those who were not prosperous enough to 
pay ten pounds a year rent would be the 
certain ruin of the country; that it would 
confer dangerous political power on the 
idlest, the most improvident, and the most 
vicious members of the community; that 
it was dangerous to entrust the franchise 
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even to the honest and industrious poor ; 
that they had not sufficient political knowl- 
edge to use it wisely ; and that they would 
be under strong temptation to endeavor to 
enrich themselves at the cost of the 
wealthier classes of the community. The 
fears were genuine, however ill-founded ; 
and the name of Mr. Bright was a name 
of terror. He was also hostile to the re- 
lations which have existed in England for 
many centuries between the Church and 
the State. While he was still a youth he 
had stood on a tombstone in Rochdale 
churchyard and denounced Church rates. 
In his maturer life he was a frank and 
vigorous supporter of the policy of dises- 
tablishment. He condemned the system 
of patronage under which the clergy are 
appointed to their livings. He condemned 
the presence of the bishops in the House 
of Lords. He protested against the legal 
appropriation of tithes to the maintenance 
of a Church whose worship has been for- 
saken by a majority of the nation. Every 
measure for removing the legal disabilities 
imposed on Dissenters received his sup- 
port. And so he was branded as the en- 
emy of all that is most sacred, as well as 
of all that is most venerable and stately, in 
our ancient institutions. In his advocacy 
of other political measures, such as the 
reform of the Land Laws and the abolition 
or reform of the Game Laws, and in the 
earnestness and energy with which he in- 
sisted on the necessity of great changes 
in Irish policy, he also came into sharp 
and incessant collision with those who de- 
sired to maintain the ancient order. 

In his foreign policy he had the same 
opponents — strengthened, in some in- 
stances, by the alliance of other classes 
in the State. Of the policy-of Lord Palm- 
ersten, who for many years exerted an 
extraordinary personal fascination on the 
country, Mr. Bright was a relentless en- 
emy; and as Lord Palmerston claimed to 
represent and support the authority of 
England in controliing and modifying the 
policy of European States, Mr. Bright was 
condemned as unfriendly to the greatness 
and power of his country. He lost 
his seat for Manchester because he con- 
demned the war with China and with 
Russia. During the great conflict in the 
United States he had to renew the battle 
with his old opponents, though they were 
reinforced by the alliance of some Liberal 
politicians with whom, on questions of 
domestic policy, he was in general agree- 
ment; and it was largely owing to the 
coutage and eloquence with which he 
pleaded for the North, and the lasting 
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unity of the great republic, that the 
Contederacy was not recognized by the 
English government. From first to last, 
during the tempestuous period of his po- 
litical life, he had against him the im- 
mense majority of the aristocracy, and of 
the country gentry, and of the wealthier 
middle classes. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, and, as I have said, it was per- 
haps inevitable, that he should be called 
a revolutionist; and since he protested 
strongly against a foreign policy, which 
commanded great popular enthusiasm, it 
was not unnatural, perhaps it was inevita- 
ble, that he should be called a traitor to 
the honér of Engiand. 

But he was never a revolutionary poli- 
tician. He never had any sympathy, in- 
tellectual or moral, with those political 
theorists who are eager to break up the 
settled order of States, and to reconsirnct 
political institutions on the basis of the 
abstract rights of man. He had as little 
faith as Edmund Burke in “ paper consti- 
tutions.” The make of his mind, as well 
as his moral seriousness, prevented him 
from desiring violent political catastro- 
phes. His policy was always a policy of 
orderly and peaceful progress. It was his 
conviction that only as the political beliefs 
and the political temper of the majority 
of the people are changed can there be any 
real and enduring change of national pol- 
icy. He had a true historic sense of the 
continuity of the national life. He saw 
that, if we are to make any sure approach 
to a wiser and happier political or social 
order, we must begin where we are; that 
every advance must be from the point 
which we have already reached; that the 
past history of the nation has determined 
its present condition, and that its present 
condition determines both the measure 
and the kind of progress which is attain- 
able in the immediate future. And so it 
was his habit to claim to be, in the true 
sense of the word, a conservative politi- 
cian. He saw that the noble stream of 
English freedom had been widening and 
deepening for many centuries ; and he had 
no desire to turn !t out of its old course. 
All that he wished to do was to remove 
the obstacles which impeded its flow, and 
to give it a broader channel, that it might 
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| he seems to have been incapable of sym- 
| pathizing with the pride of nations in their 
military glory. When he thought of bat- 
tle-fields his imagination was filled with 
horror by the agonies of the wounded and 
the dying, and he saw thousands of dark- 
ened and desolate homes in which widows 
and orphans were mourning for their 
dead. He regarded with severe moral 
condemnation the anger, the distrust, and 
mutual hatred which separated nations 
whose duty and highest interest was to 
live in peace and in the exchange of 
friendly services. He deplored the paral- 
ysis which great wars inflicted on industry 
—a paralysis which ruined the fortunes of 
manufacturers and merchants, and caused 
immense misery to the great masses of the 
people. He was fiercely indignant at the 
heavy burdens which the wars of past gen- 
erations have imposed on this country, 
and at the enormous taxation which is 
necessary to meet the annual charge of the 
public debt. 

He refused, indeed, to acknowledge 
that he ever insisted on the doctrine of 
non-resistance as containing a law which 
in the present moral condition of man- 
kind can be a law to statesmen. His po- 
sition was defined in one of the speeches 
which he delivered during the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 
nection with Birmingham : — 


Unless you can come to the time when men, 
in obedience, as they believe, to the will of 
God, will submit to every sacrifice, I do not 
see myself, and have never said, how war can 
be always escaped. I know that when I 
preach the doctrine of peace you are told I 
do not think war can be justified or ought 
ever to be carried on. I think it was Lord 
Palmerston, in his, I would say, rather igno- 
rant manner, who said that what people of 
my opinion would do in the case of an inva- 
sion would be to bargain with the invader for 
around sum if possible to get him to go home 
again. But what I say with regard to war, 
speaking of it practically, is this—that the 
case for it should be clear; not a case sup- 
ported only when men are half crazy, but when 
they are cool; that the object of it should be 
sufficient; that the end sought for should be 
peaceable and should be just; and that there 
should be some compensation for, and justifi- 
cation of, the slaughter of 100,000 men. 





receive those new affluents which had 
their springs in new conditions of the na- | 
tional life, 

The charge that he cared nothing for 
the “honor ” of England rested on two} 
grounds. Heregarded war with the deep- | 
est abhorrence. He could admire the 
personal qualities of great soldiers; but 


These conditions would probably have 
been accepted by most of those who sup- 
ported the wars which Mr. Bright regard- 
edas criminal. It was in the application 
of them that differences of opinion arose 
and were inevitable. The whole temper 
in which he regarded war was different 
from that of the great majority of his coun- 

















trymen. And so, when the blood of the 
nation was hottest, and men of all ranks 
and conditions were passionately resolved 
to break the power of our national “ en- 
emy,” he was insisting that a wise and 
Christian statesmanship would regard all 
nations as our friends; and when news of 
victory came, he, instead of exulting in 
the “glory,” was mourning its awful cost. 

The second reason which subjected him 
to the charge of caring nothing for the 
honor of England, was his settled convic- 
tion that nothing but evil had come from 
the forcible intervention of this country in 
the affairs of the European Continent. 
He thought that it was no part of our 
business, either on our own authority or 
in alliance with other powers, to settle 
the map of Europe. He believed that na- 
tions should be left to find a solution for 
their own internal difficulties without the 
promise or the menace of the armed inter- 
vention of foreign States ; and, when na- 
tions with which we were friendly quar- 
relled with each other, he thought that we 
were exceeding our duty if we took part 
with either. It is unjust to say that his 
foreign policy was a policy of selfishness. 
Rightly or wrongly —and this is not the 
time to discuss the question —he had a 
deep and immovable conviction that, as a 
rule and in the long run, intervention in 
the affairs of other countries, whatever its 
motive, is mischievous. He regarded 
with no admiration and no pride the great 
position in Europe which England held 
during the Napoleonic wars ; and resisted 
every attempt to resumeit. Nor did he 
believe that uncivilized races, or races 
with a civilization different from our own, 
are to be civilized after our manner and 
Christianized, by taking possession of 
their country and subjecting them to our 
rule. The country which they occupy is 
theirs, not ours. We recommend neither 
our civilization nor our faith by depriving 
them of it. And he believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that the “little wars ” in which 
we are almost incessantly engaged with 
the tribes which are living immediately 
beyond the boundaries of the empire in 
Africa and Asia, are commonly the result 
of the violence, the injustice, or the reck- 
less folly of our own people. With these 
views, which he expressed with the most 
resolute vigor, and sometimes with a stern 
severity, it is not surprising, I think, that 
he was charged with caring nothing for 
the “honor” of England. His uniform 
reply was a simple one: he cared for her 
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raged against him have long ago been 
still. At his death he was regarded with 
reverence by the whole nation. 

This immense change of feeling with 
regard to Mr. Bright is commonly attrib- 
uted to an immense change in the political 
mind of the country. Mr. Bright never 
renounced, he never modified, as far as I 
can remember, any article of his political 
creed. But it is alleged that, thirty years 
ago, he was very far in advance of both of 
the great political parties, and that, while 
he remained stationary, they gradually ap- 
proached his position, and at last reached 
it. 

It is true, no doubt, notwithstanding 
the recent reappearance of protectionist 
doctrines under a new name, that the 
great body of both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives have become free-traders. It is also 
true that, with the immense extension of 
the suffrage under the two last Reform 
Bills, one of the old controversies between 
the two great political parties has been 
finally closed. The Crimean War is per- 
haps condemned as strongly by most liv- 
ing Englishmen as it was condemned by 
Mr. Bright, when his condemnation of 
it made him the most unpopular man in 
England. And, as things have turned 
ouf, I suppose that those who were the 
most ardent friends of the Southern States 
are grateful that the English government 
refused to recognize their independence. 

With regard to particular measures of 
domestic policy which Mr. Bright sup- 
ported against the fiercest hostility, the 
country has come to be of his mind. And 
the country generally has also come to be 
of his mind in reference to particular 
questions of foreign policy on which he 
was at one time separated from the great 
majority of the nation. 

But I have some hesitation in believing 
that the majority of the English people, 
or even the majority of either of the 
great political parties, have accepted Mr. 
Bright’s characteristic political principles 
or inherited his characteristic political 
temper. In justifying my hesitation I 
might insist that Mr. Bright believed in 
the disestablishment of the Church; it is 
not certain that this article of his creed 
has been finally accepted either by Lib- 
erals or Conservatives, that it has been 
finally accepted by the great majority of 
Englishmen, is still less certain. I might 
insist on his deep and intense abhorrence 
of war; it is not certain that the nation gen- 
erally shares his abhorrence, or would con- 





righteousness and peace. 
The “ hurricanes of abuse ” which once | 


demn wars which he would have regarded 
as criminal. I might insist on his views 
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concerning the relations of England to 
her colonies — views which he expressed 
with uncompromising definiteness and 
vigor in the last speech which he deliv- 
ered in Birmingham. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago they were, I suppose, the views 
of the Colonial Office, and had the general 
concurrence'of both Liberal and Conserv- 
ative politicians, Now they are under 
revision, and by some conspicuous states- 
men of both parties they are rejected with 
vehemence. But I am thinking of some- 
thing deeper and more central, something 
which entered into the very fibre and sub- 
stance of his mind, and which controlled 
his political views, not on one subject 
merely, but on all subjects. 

The political creed which he held when 
he entered public life, and which he held 
to the last, was in formal agreement with 
the radical creed of the first forty years 
of this century; and on economic and 
social questions he was faithful to the 
teaching of Adam Smith and his orthodox 
successors. But the moral austerity in 
his conception of God and in his personal 
character, of which I said something ear- 
lier in this paper, appeared in his political 
faith and in his political temperament, and 
exerted a very powerful influence on -his 


opinions upon all questions of legislation 
and policy. 

He cared supremely for the industry, 
the providence, and the self-reliance of 


the individual citizen. Whatever was 
likely, in his judgmert, to enfeeble these 
severe virtues, he regarded with appre- 
hension. To him it was first of all neces- 
sary that the State should deal with the 
people as a community of men—not a 
community of children ; should do nothing 
for them that they could do for themselves. 
It was better, in his judgment, that the 
material prosperity and the material com- 
fort of the people should advance slowly, 
as the result of their own independent 
efforts, than that they should advance 
more rapidly as the result of the inter- 
ference of the State. He opposed the 
Factory Acts, because he believed that, 
whatever temporary evil they might check, 
they would not only interfere with the 
freedom of manufacturing industry, but 
would also induce among the people the 
habit of relying on the State rather than 
on themselves for the protection of their 
interests. He advocated the extension of 
the franchise for many reasons, but partly 
because he believed that to trust political 
power to the great masses of the people 
would discipline them to self-respect, and 
that a sense of responsibility for the for- 
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tunes of the State would contribute to the 
development of many other manly virtues ; 
it was better, he thought, that they should 
sometimes make grave mistakes in the 
management of their own affairs —and 
suffer from their mistakes —than that 
they should be saved from suffering, even 
if that were possible, by being treated as 
children whose affairs must be managed 
for them by wiser and more experienced 
persons. His free-frade policy was an 
extension of the same principle. He be- 
lieved that the agricultural industry had 
suffered from the special protection which 
it had received from the State ; that if the 
protection were withdrawn, farmers would 
show more self-reliance and more inven- 
tiveness ; would be compelled to abandon 
traditional and imperfect methods in their 
treatment of the land, and would be more 
eager to adopt all improvements. He 
would not, I imagine, have founded his 
policy on the scientific law of the survival 
of the fittest, but I think that he substan- 
tially believed that the State could never 
disregard that law without inflicting injury 
both on the material interests and the 
moral life of the community. 

He was not indifferent to human mis- 
ery; he was profoundly affected by it; 
and when it was apparent that the misery 
was the result of injustice, he was moved 
to passionate indignation. But the organ- 
ization of the State was, in his judgment, 
too coarse and too rigid to be an eff- 
cient instrument for the gracious works of 
charity. The State is incapable of care- 
fully discriminating between the suffering 
which is the result of improvidence, indo- 
lence, and vice, and the suffering which 
comes upon the best of men through mis- 
fortune. Legislation intended to afford 
direct relief to large masses of people it 
would be his instinct to regard with dis- 
trust, as likely to lessen the penalties of 
recklessness and wrongdoing, and so to 
diminish the motives to virtue. It is for 
Churches, it is for voluntary organizations 
of charitable persons, it is for individual 
men and women who have learnt their 
kinship to the most wretched — yes, and 
to the most vicious — of mankind, to un- 
dertake the tasks for which the State is . 
incompetent. It is for them to console 
the sorrowful, to relieve the destitute, to 
repair the fortunes of the despairing. 
They can discriminate as the law cannot; 
they can support and strengthen, as the 
law cannot, the better purposes of those 
who are suffering through their own follies 
and vices, but who now desire to do bet- 
ter. They can rescue and ennoble the 
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man, while they are lessening the hard- 
ships of his condition. They can temper 
justice with mercy. But the State — this, 
I think, was Mr. Bright’s judgment — 
should be inflexibly just. It exists for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and the praise 
of them that do well. It has fulfilled its 
duty when it has instituted such laws, and 
so administered them, that it can say to 
all its citizens, “* What a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

It is not clear to me that in this concep- 
tion of the State, which entered into the 
substance of all Mr. Bright’s political be- 
liefs, the nation has come to be of his 
mind. Itis not clear to me that either of 
the great political parties has come to be 
of his mind. We are repelled rather than 
attracted by what I have called the moral 
austerity which characterized Mr. Bright’s 
political faith, Weare not more sensitive 
to suffering than he was; but we are of 
weaker fibre. We are so distressed by 
suffering that, whatever may have been 
its cause, we are impatient to remove it. 
We are not always careful to remember 
that suffering may be only a symptom of 
disease, and that, unless the disease is 
cured, the suffering, though it may be tem- 
porarily lessened or removed, will return 
in an aggravated form. We have even 


changed the meaning of great and sacred 
words, and appeal for justice when our 
fathers would have appealed for pity. To 
some of us the individual is always inno- 


cent and society always guilty. We are 
wanting, I say, in the moral austerity 
which distinguished Mr. Bright, and 
which controlled his conception of the 
true duty of the State and the limits of its 
powers. 

Even those who believe, as I believe, 
that he contracted too narrowly the func- 
tions of the State, that he had too little 
confidence in what the State may accom- 
plish even by direct legislation for the 
general elevation of the life as well as the 
improvement of the material condition of 
the people, must acknowledge that there 
was a certain nobleness and dignity in his 
more austere conception of public policy, 
and that among the immense losses that 
we have sustained by his death, this is not 
the least —never again shall we listen to 
that vigorous and impressive eloquence 
which derived a large part of its force 
from his sense of the immeasurable worth 
of the industry, endurance, courage, and 
self-reliance of private citizens; never 
again shall we listen to the warnings of his 
Sagacity when we are tempted to give 
alleviation to the hardships of any class of 
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the community by measures which would 
enfeeble these masculine virtues. 

As an orator his place was not merely 
first in the first rank of the English ora- 
tors of his generation; he belonged to a 
separate order; in some of the highest 
qualities of eloquence none of them ap- 
proached him. And it was the testimony 
of some whe heard the great orators of the 
preceding generation that he excelled 
them too, even when they were at their 
best. Many of his contemporaries had 
far greater wealth of political knowledge ; 
some surpassed him as skilful debaters. 
In the clear and simple exposition of a 
great subject he was very felicitous, but 
he could never have explained the multi- 
farious details of an intricate budget with 
the almost miraculous lucidity of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli was his equal in 
wit, and in the art of inventing happy 
phrases which took the ear of the House 
of Commons and of the country, and 
which concentrated in an epigram an argu- 
ment and a denunciation. Mr. O’Connell 
had a more abundant humor. But, in that 
perfect blending of imagination, pathos, 
passion, and the noblest ethical feeling, 
which gave to the great passages in Mr. 
Bright’s great speeches their dignity and 
their power, he stood apart and alone. 
And even when he did not touch the 
heights which were beyond the reach of 
other men, there was a unique charm in 
him. 

Part of the charm consisted in the ease 
with which he seemed to speak. There 
was no appearance of effort. He never 
spoke beyond his strength. The only 
effort — and this sometimes produced an 
immense impression — was, not to give 
the most intense and energetic expression 
to his passion, but to restrain it. How- 
ever fierce were his denunciations of a 
great injustice his audience felt that be- 
hind the terrible and fiery words there 
were the fires of a fiercer wrath which he 
was struggling hard to subdue.* This 


* This restraint was not apparent merely, it was real. 
He was speaking in Birmingham just after the appear- 
ance of the famous “ Bath letter’? of Mr. Disraeli, in 
which the Conservative leader said that for nearly five 
years Mr. Gladstone had “harassed every trade, wor- 
ried every profession, and assailed or menaced every 
class, institution, and species of property in the coun- 
try.” In his speech Mr. Bright referred to the Tories 
and to the letter of Mr. Disraeli in the followin 
words: ‘* Without doubt, if they had been in the Wil- 
derness they would have condemned the Ten Com- 
mandments as a harassing piece of legislation, though 
it does happen that we have the evidence of more than 
thirty centuries to the wisdom and usefulness of those 
commandments.” ‘This was very effective. But the 
next morning I was travelling with Mr. Bright, and he 
told me the form in which the passage had first occurred 
to him ; it was positively fierce, not to say savage. He 
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reserve, which was akin to the austerity | 
of his personal character, gave elevation | 
to his speeches. He always retained his | 


self-command. It was not his habit to 
“let himself go.” He had a rich humor, 
but he never became riotously humorous ; 
a sentence or two, sometimes a phrase, 
sometimes a word, satisfied him, and he 
became serious again. His scorn — what 
one of his critics called his “superb 
scorn ”’— was also held under firm re- 
straint; it sometimes made its presence 
felt in long passages of his speeches; it 
penetrated the very substance of the 
thought and colored its expression; but 
it was rarely permitted to break out ex- 
cept in a single epithet; it was still more 
rarely suffered to have free and open 
course through a whole sentence. Nor 
did he ever throw the reins on the neck 
of his imagination ; it was his servant, or, 
at best, his friendly ally, not his master. 
In one of his speeches there was a pas- 
sage in which he wanted to impress his 
audience with the enormous magnitude of 
our national expenditure, which, according 
to his calculation, was equal annually to 
the whole of the wages paid during the 
year to the agricultural laborers of this 
country. I cannot lay my hand upon the 
passage just now, but I remember that he 


introduced his statement by a sentence 
in which there was a charming but only a 
momentary glimpse of the loveliness and 
fertility of England—its pastures, its 
wheat-fields, its orchards fenced and 
cared for like a garden, every acre show- 
ing the results of careful labor; and then 


he said that the men whose toil had 
brought the country to this perfection re- 
ceived no more wages in the course of 
the year than we were raising in taxes and 
spending for purposes of government. 
Nothing could have been more beautiful, 
nothing more vivid, than the picture; but 
if the vision of England which he saw had 
come to almost any other speaker, the ac- 
count of it would have extended through 
sentence after sentence of picturesque 
description ; and if Mr. Bright’s own in- 
tellectual habits had been less severe, he 
would have been betrayed into the crea- 
tion of a passage of imaginative and po- 
etic prose which would have been quoted 
through many generations for its music 
and its beauty. But he was intent upon 
his end. It was no part of his business 
at that moment to fill the minds of those 
who were listening to him with the loveli- 


added, ‘* I thought that I had better not put it so,’’ and 
I agreed with him. 
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ness of England, He said enough for his 

purpose, and then he passed on. Evenin 

the use of his splendid intellectual powers, 

the austerity of his moral life prevented 

him from yielding to luxurious self-indul- 
ence. 

His noble English style was formed by 
a constant and affectionate study of the 
English Bible and the English poets. He 
once told me that for many years he al- 
most always spent his Sunday evenings 
alone during the session of Parliament, 
and that every Sunday evening he read 
through. Milton’s “ Paradise Regained.” 
I said that I should have thought that the 
earlier books of “ Paradise Lost,” con- 
taining the debates in Hell, would have 
had more attraction for him; but he an- 
swered that he valued the moral wisdom 
of the “Paradise Regained.” His taste 
was catholic. He expressed great admira- 
tion for Pope; and when asked whether 
he did not prefer the sinewy strength of 
the verse of Dryden, he acknowledged 
Dryden’s force, but still seemed to assert 
a preference for Pope. He also admired 
Cowper, Scott, Byron, and Whittier; and 
he had a curiously familiar acquaintance 
with the minor poets of the last century. 
Nor did he care only for poets who had 
made their reputation. Very shortly after 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s “ Epic of Hades ” was 
published, he quoted it in a speech and 
expressed his high estimate of its poetic 
qualities. 

On one occcasion when we were dis- 
cussing the merits of great English au- 
thors, he said that it was his habit to 
select one poet for reading during every 
session; that when he went home to his 
lodgings at night after leaving the House 
of Commons, he was unable to sleep at 
once, and that he sat up reading his se- 
lected poet. I asked him whether, when 
he delivered his first speech to his Bir- 
mingham constituents, he was reading 
Byron. Some years had passed and he 
could not remember. “ But why do you 
want to know?” I replied that one of 
the sentences of his peroration recalled a 
line in the fourth canto of “ Childe Har- 
old;” and I quoted his words: “/ speak 
with a diminished fire; 1 act with a les- 
sened force. But such as I am, my coun- 
trymen — my constituents — I will, if you 
will let me, be found in your ranks in the 
impending struggle.” * He was silent for 
a few moments, and then said, “ This is 


* I find that the sentences which I quoted io him 
were preceded by the pathetic words which I ought to 
have remembered but had forgotten: ‘* I feel now sen- 
sibly and painfully that I am not what I was.’’ That 
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the passage you are thinking of,” and he 
quoted the whole of stanza 137, begin- 
ning :-—— 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire. 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire. 


The late Mr. Henry Fawcett told me of 
a delightful day that he once spent with 
Mr. Bright in Scotland. They were there 
to fish, but the weather was unfavorable. 
To pass the time Mr. Bright recited to 
him, for several hours, single verses and 
long passages from poets of every rank, 
famous and obscure, interspersing the 
quotations with comments. It must have 
been his habit for many years to commit 
to memory the lines which inpressed him. 

In his English style, thus formed, there 
was a consummate union of simplicity and 
dignity. Its resources were equal to every 
demand that he made upon it. It was 
perfect for all purposes —for plain nar- 
rative, for homely humor, for picturesque 
description, for fierce invective, for pathos, 
for stateliness, for the expression of lofty 
moral sentiment, for imaginative splendor. 
To attribute its unique excellence —as is 
the habit of critics —to Mr. Bright’s anx- 


iety to adhere to an almost exclusive use 
of the Saxon elements of our language is 
an error; and it is an error from which 
the critics should have been saved by 
Mr. Bright’s delight in Milton, who, of all 
our great poets, did most to enrich our 
plainer speech with the spoils of Greece 


and Rome. He knew exactly the mo- 
ment when the Saxon element of our 
tongue would not serve him. Mr. Hutton 
pointed out many years ago the illustra- 
tion of his wonderful felicity which is 
aiforded by the famous sentence in which 
he looked forward to the time when it will 
be possible to say that “ England, the 
august mother of free nations, herself is 
free.” It is the word “august,” with its 
train of splendid imperial associations, 
that gives to the sentence its spell for the 
imagination and its impressive dignity. 
It was the distinction of his style that the 
most cultivated men and women admired 
it, and that the most uncultivated under- 
stood him and felt his power — though 
many of these, I suspect, were of opinion 
that they had heard much “ finer” speak- 
ers. 


sentence, too, recalls two lines in the last stanza but 
one of the same canto: — 
2 s 2 ** But T am not now 
That which I have been.” 
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His English was accurate as well as 
vigorous and beautiful. Twenty years 
ago three well-known Parliamentary re- 
porters told me that Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli were the only 
men in the House of Commons at that 
time whose speeches they could report 
verbatim. There were no formless sen- 
tences to complete orto reconstruct. The 
only kindly service which his speeches 
required from them was the elimination 
of an unnecessary “ Now,” cr “ Well now,” 
with which he occasionally began a sen- 
tence, 

His voice in his later years was often 
husky; in the years of his great activity 
it was clear and strong, and could be 
heard without effort in every part of the 
largest buildings. It was musical in its 
quality, and he used it as naturally when 
addressing six or seven thousand people 
as when talking to a friend at the fireside. 
It was his habit to speak slowly, but in 
his more vehement and impassioned pas- 
sages there was what might be called a 
restrained eagerness, a subdued intensity, 
which had all the effect of rapidity, and 
which often created great excitement; 
then there sometimes came a sentence 
declaimed in tones which thrilled his au- 
dience like the notes of a clarion; or 
sometimes a phrase, or even a single word 
—not shouted — but suddenly projected, 
with enormous force, like a ball from the 
mouth of a cannon. 

When Mr. Bright had to make a great 
speech he brooded over it day after day. 
But he did not care to do all his prepara- 
tion at his desk or in solitude. As argu- 
ments and illustrations occurred to him 
he liked to try their effect by talking them 
over with his friends; and when he was 
at home, if nobody else was within reach, 
he talked them over with his gardener. 
The stcech took shape in conversation. 
Then he made the “notes” which he 
intended to use when the speech was de- 
livered. He gave an account of these 
“notes ” in a letter written to the Rev. G. 
E, Cheesman, who had asked his advice 
as to various methods of preparation for 
public speaking — namely: “(1) writing 
speeches and reading them; (2) writing, 
and committing to memory ; and (3) sketch- 
ing the heads of the topic, and trusting to 
the inspiration of the moment for the 
words in which to clothe the thought.” 
Mr. Bright said in reply: — 


As to-modes of preparation for speaking, it 
seems to me that every man would readily dis- 
cover what suits him best. To write speeches 
and then to commit them to memory is, as 
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you term it, a double slavery, which I could 
not bear. To speak without preparation, 
especially on great and solemn topics, is'rash- 
ness, and cannot be recommended. When I 
intend to speak on anything that seems to me 
important, I consider what it is that I wish to 
impress upon my audience. I do not write 
my facts or my arguments, but make notes on 
two or three or four slips of note-paper, giving 
the line of argument and the facts as they oc- 
cur to my mind, and I leave the words to come 
at call while [am speaking. There are occa- 
sionally short passages which for accuracy I 
may write down, as sometimes also— almost 
invariably — the concluding words or sentences 
may be written. This is very nearly ail I can 
say on this question. The advantage of this 
plan is that while it leaves a certain and suffi- 
cient freedom to the speaker, it keeps him 
within the main lines of the original plan upon 
which the speech was framed, and what he 
says, therefore, is more likely to be compact, 
and not wandering and diffuse. 


It was bis habit, when he spoke on the 
platform, to place his notes on the brim 
of his hat, which stood on the table before 
him; they were written on half-sheefs of 
note-paper. Extracts of more than three 


or four lines in length which he intended 
to quote in support of his statements were 
usually written on similar half-sheets, 


separately numbered, and were carefully 
placed on the table by the side of the hat. 
His annual speeches to his constituents 
rarely extended over less than an honr; 
and they as rarely exceeded an hour and 
and five minutes. But the sheets of notes 
varied greatly in number; sometimes he 
had only four or five ; sometimes he had 
eight or nine; and I think that occasion- 
ally he had still more. 

To those who listened to Mr. Bright 
with admiration these details may be in- 
teresting. But the secret of his eloquence 
is not to be discovered in his methods or 
preparation, or in the mechanical aids 
which he used to assist him while speak- 
ing, but in himself. He had great gifts of 
many kinds—the genius of the orator, 
masculine sagacity, and a certain large- 
ness of intellectual manner in handling 
every subject that he discussed. These 
gifts he used, not for the ends of personal 
ambition, but in the service of his coun- 
try. He loved the people well enough to 
face their anger and their insults. He 
never flattered them. His public life was 
laborious and honorable; his private life 
stainless. He feared God, and had no 
other fear. Many years ago, when he sat 
down at the close of one of his speeches, 
which had deeply moved me, I said to 
him, “I have been thinking what a 
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preacher you would have made;” and he 
answered, “I hope I have always been a 
preacher of righteousness.” The claim 
was a just one, It was his honest en- 
deavor to apply the highest moral laws — 
the laws of God—to the solution of all 
political difficulties. It was the depth and 
energy of his moral and religious earnest- 
ness which gave him his immense power 
while he lived; and this, beyond his 
genius, beyond his eloquence, beyond the 
great material advantages which he has 
conferred on the country, constitutes his 
chief title to the enduring gratitude and 
reverence of the English people. 
R. W. DALE. 


Birmingham. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

WITH FATHER DAMIEN AND THE 

LEPERS. 

THE little steamer Mokolii leaves Hono- 
lulu, the capital of the Sandwich Islands, 
on Mondays at five o’clock for Molokai, 
and I took my passage on the 17th of last 
December and went on board. 

The sunset was orange, with a great 
purple cloud fringed with gold. It faded 
quickly, and by the time we reached a 
small pier-head outside the town it was 
dark, and the moon was casting a long 
greenish light across the sea. From the 
pier came a continuous tremolo wail, 
rather mechanical, but broken by real 
sobs. I could see a little crowd of lepers 
and lepers’ friends waiting there. ‘O my 
husband!” cried a poor woman again and 
again. Thirteen lepers got into the boat 
and were rowed to the steamer. Then we 
sailed away, and gradually the wailing 
grew fainter and fainter till we could hear 
it no longer. 

These partings for life between the 
lepers and their families are most tragic, 
but they are inevitable; for whether the 
disease be propagated by heredity or by 
contagion, the necessity for absolute segre- 
gation is equally evident, and the Hawaiian 
government has risen to the emergency 
— would that our Indian government with 
its hundred and thirty thousand lepers 
would do likewise !— and, sparing neither 
labor nor expense, has sought out the 
cases one by one, and provided a home 
so Suitable to their needs, so well ordered, 
and so well supplied, that, strange to say, 
the difficulty often arises of preventing 
healthy people from taking up their abode 
there. I know many sadder places than 
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Molokai, with its soft breezes, its towering 
cliffs, and its sapphire sea. The Hawaiians 
are a happy, simple, generous people, the 
fit offspring of these sunny windy islands; 
they yield themselves up readily to the 
emotion of the present whether for grief 
or laughter, and (even with lepers) smiles 
and play follow close behind tears and 
sorrow. 

The sleeping accommodation on the 
Mokolii is necessarily limited, but being a 
foreigner, and therefore a passenger of 
distinction, a mattress was spread for me 
on the little deck. It was very short, and, 
moreover, it was soon invaded from the 
lower end by two pairs of legs —a Chi- 
nese pair and a Hawaiian pair. I could 
not be so inhospitable as to complain of 
their vicinity, and as a lady kindly enliv- 
ened the company by continuous guitar 
music, accompanied by her own voice and 
by as many of the passengers as chose to 
chime in, I relinquished my couch, and, 
retiring to another part of the vessel, gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of the moonlit 
precipices and ravines of Molokai, which 
we began to coast about midnight. Very 
solemn and rather terrible they looked. 

The island is long, and shaped like a 
willow-leaf; it lies in the form of a wedge 
on the Pacific, very low on the south coast, 
and gradually rising to its greatest alti- 
tude, from which the descent — fifteen 
hundred feet—to the northern coast is 
precipitous. Between the base of these 
precipices and the sea lie the two leper 
villages of Kalawao and Kalaupapa. Not 
improbably, half the island is sunk in the 
sea, and the villages are in the actual cup 
of the crater of an immense volcano, half 
of which is submerged. 

The Sandwich Islands are a collection 
of volcanoes of which the fires appear to 
have died out in southward order. In the 
largest and most southerly island they still 
rage. Out of its great lake of liquid boil- 
ing lava the fire-fountains toss themselves 
high into the air, red as blood in daylight, 
orange at twilight, and yellow as a prim- 
rose by night—a fearful sight, and ap- 
proached by three miles of scarcely less 
terrible lava, black and glittering, and 
hardened into shapes like gigantic croco- 
diles and serpents. Sometimes the trav- 
eller sees that it is red-hot only eight 
inches below the sole of his foot. 

But in Molokai the slow work of cen- 
turies has nearly covered its lava with 
verdure. At dawn we were opposite 
Kalaupapa. Two little spired churches, 
looking precisely alike, caught my eye 
first, and around them were dotted the 





white cottages of the lepers, who crowded 
the pier to meet us. But the sea was too 
rough for us to land. The coast is wild, 
and as the waves dashed against the 
rocks, the spray rose fifty feet into the 
air. I never had seen such a splendid 
surf, 

We went on to Kalawao, but were again 
disappointed; it was too dangerous to 
land. Finally it was decided to put off a 
boat for a rocky point about a mile and a 
half distant from the town. Climbing 
down this point we saw about twenty lep- 
ers, and “ There is Father Damien!” said 
our purser; and, slowly moving along the 
hillside, I saw a dark figure, with a large 
straw hat. He came rather painfully down, 
and sat near the water-side, and we ex- 
changed friendly signals across the waves 
while my baggage was being got out of 
the hold —a long business ; for, owing to 
the violence of the sea, nothing else was 
to be put on shore. The captain and the 
purser were both much interested in a 
case of gurjun oil, which I was bringing 
for the lepers’ use, and they spared no 
trouble in unshipping it. At last all was 
ready, and we went swinging across the 
waves, and finally chose a fit moment for 
leaping on shore. Father Damien helped 
me up the rock, and a hearty welcome 
shone from his kindly face. 

He is now forty-nine years old — a thick- 
set, strongly-built man, with black curly 
hair, and short beard, turning grey. His 
face must have been rather handsome, with 
a full, well-curved mouth, and a short, 
straight nose; but he is now a good deal 
disfigured by leprosy, though not so badly 
as to make it anything but a pleasure to 
look at his bright, sensible face. His fore- 
head is swollen and ridged, the eyebrows 
are gone, the nose is somewhat sunk, and 
the ears are greatly enlarged. His hands 
and body also show many signs of the 
disease, but he assured me that he had felt 
little or no pain since he had tried Dr. 
Goto’s system of hot baths and -Japanese 
medicine. 

I think he had not much faith in the 
gurjun oil, but at my request he began 
using it, and after a fortnight’s trial the 
good effects became evident to all. His 
face looked greatly better, his sleep be- 
came very good instead of very bad, his 
hands improved, and last Sunday he told 
me that he had been able that morning to 
sing orisons —the first time for months. 
One is-thankful for this relief, even if it 
should be only temporary; but it is im- 
possible not to fear that after several 
years’ progress the disease has already 
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attacked the lungs or some other vital 
organ, and that the remedy comes too 
late. 

I may mention here that gurjun oil is 
the produce of a fir-tree which grows plen- 
tifully in the Andaman Islands. Its effi- 
cacy was first discovered by Dr. Dougall, 
and I am assured by Sir Donald Stewart, 
who was then governor of the islands, and 
who has sent me the official medical re- 
port, that every single case in the place 
was cured by it. The lepers were con- 
victs, and it was therefore possible to en- 
force four hours a day of rubbing the 
ointment all over their bodies, and the tak- 
ing of two small doses internally. Insome 
of the cases the disease was of many 
years’ standing, and the state to which it 
had reduced its victims was indescribably 
dreadful, yet after eight months the suf- 
ferers were able to run and to use a heavy 
pickaxe, and every symptom of leprosy had 
disappeared. 

The oil is brown and sticky in its raw 
condition, but when mixed with three parts 
of lime-water it makes an ointment as soft 
and smooth as butter. It can be obtained 
in London, 

The real difficulty in the cure lies in the 
fact that lepers are too inactive and too 
callous to take the exertion of sufficient 
rubbing in of the oil, and it is difficult both 
in Hawaii and in India to force them todo 
so. In Molokai there are three Francis- 
can sisters who take charge of the leper 
girls, and who are now using the oil. I 
think that their quiet, systematic endeav- 
ors are likely to produce important results, 
and that children will be more obedient 
patients than adults. 

I had brought with me a large wooden 
case of presents from English friends, and 
it was unshipped with the gurjun oil. It 
was so large that Father Damien said it 
would be impossible for his lepers either 
to land it from the boat or to carry it to 
Kalawao, and that it must be returned to 
the steamer and landed on some voyage 
when the sea was quieter. But I could 
not give up the pleasure of his enjoyment 
in its contents, so after some delay it was 
forced open in the boat, and the things 
were handed out one by one across the 
waves and carried separately by the lepers 
and our two selves. 

First came an engraving of Mr. Shield’s 
Good Shepherd, from Lady Mount Tem- 
ple ; then a set of large pictures of the 
Stations of the Cross, from the Hon. 
Maude Stanley ; then a magic lantern with 
Scriptural slides, then numbers of colored 
prints, and finally an ariston from Lady 
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Caroline Charteris, which would play 
about forty tunes by simply having its 
handle turned. Before we had been at the 
settlement half an hour, Father Damien 
was showing his boys how to use it, and I 
rarely went through Kalawao afterwards 
without hearing the ariston active. 

There were beautiful silver presents 
from Lady Grosvenor and Lady Airlie, 
and several gifts of money. And, most 
valuable of all, there was a water-color 
painting of the vision of St. Francis by 
Mr. Burne Jones, sent by the painter. 
This now hangs in Father Damien’s little 
room. 

I did not feel disposed to have my bag 
carried by a leper, so the walk to Kalawao 
was a tiring one, up and down hill, 
though a broad stream, and then along a 
beach of great boulders. But the pleas- 
ure of gradually discovering that Father 
Damien was a finer man than I had even 
expected made it delightful. And about 
half-way I refreshed myself by a bathe in 
the foam of the waves, which were too big 
to allow of a swim, even if the sharks 
which infest the place had not been a suffi- 
cient reason against it. 

The cliffs of Molokai are in many places 
almost perpendicular, and rise to a great 
height from the water’s edge. They are 
generally in shadow, but the sun almost 
always casts long rays of light through 
their sundered tops, .and I shall always 
remember these rays as a distinguishing 
mark of the leper towns. The sea-foam, 
too, rises up from their bases in a great 
swirling mist, and makes an enchanting 
effect in the mornings. Where the slopes 
are not precipitous the tropical vegetation 
grows very rank, and not beautiful, | 
think, to eyes that have learned to love the 
birch, the gorse, and the heather. 

The coarse wild ginger with its hand- 
some spikes of flowers grows everywhere, 
and the yellow hibiscus (ugliest ef trees), 
and quantities of the ki-tree, from the root 
of which is made the intoxicating spirit 
which has done such a disastrous work 
among the natives. The ferns are mag- 
nificent. Of birds the most noticeable 
that I saw were an exquisite little honey- 
bird with a curved beak and plumage like 
scarlet velvet, a big yellow owl which flies 
about by daylight, a golden plover which 
is very plentiful and very nice to eat, and 
a beautiful long-tailed, snowy-white crea- 
ture called the bos‘un bird, which wheels. 
about the cliff heights. Besides these 
there are plenty of imported mynahs and 
The curious little apteryx is 
almost extinct. 
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Father Damien is building a church 
with which he incorporates as a transept 
the small building which has hitherto been 
in use. By the side of it grows the palm- 
tree under which he lived for some weeks 
when he first arrived at the settlement in 
1873. It was then a miserable place; the 
houses were wretched, undrained, and un- 
ventilated, the people were ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and worse washed. The water 
supply was very bad. The sufferers were 
desperate, and often lived vicious and law- 
less lives. Now all these things are 
changed. The cottages built by the gov- 
ernment are neat and convenient, raised 
on trestles so as not to be in contact with 
the earth. The water is brought in pipes 
from a never-failing supply, and is excel- 
lent in quality and quantity. There are 
five churches, there is a large general shop, 
and the faces one sees are nearly always 
happy faces. 

Of course, I saw cases in the hospitals 
that were terribly emaciated and disfig- 
ured, but there is no doubt that the dis- 
ease has taken a milder form than it wore 
years ago. As a rule, the lepers do not 


suffer severe pain, and the average length 
of life at Molokai is about four years, at 
the end of which time the disease gener- 
ally attacks some vital organ. 


Women 
are less liable to it than men. One woman 
accompanied her husband to Molokai 
when he became a leper, and at his death 
became the bride of another leper. He 
died and she married another, and another 
after his demise. So that she has lived 
with four leper husbands, and yet remains 
healthy. 

Dr. Swift, the resident physician, is kind 
and diligent, and the government is scru- 
pulous about meeting the wishes of the 
people in all possible ways. 

The children are well cared for in the 
Kapiolani Home at Honolulu if they show 
no signs of disease, and those in Molokai 
certainly do not lead an unhappy life. 

One sees the people sitting chatting at 
their cottage doors, pounding the taro 
root, to make it into their favorite food 
poi, or galloping on their little ponies 
— men and women alike astride — be- 
tween the two villages. And one always 
receives the ready greeting and the read- 
ier smile. 

It would undoubtedly be a great trial to 
heart and nerve to live at Molokai, as 
eight noble men and women have elected 
to do for Christ’s sake. I found it very 
distressing during only fourteen days to 
see none but lepers, and it often came 
with a specially painful shock to find a 
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child of ten with a face that looked as if 
might belong to a man of fifty. 

But I had gone to Molokai expecting 
to find it scarcely less dreadful than hell ° 
itself, and the cheerful people, the lovely 
landscape, and the comparatively painless 
life were all surprises. 

God’s care is surely over all his chil- 
dren, and sooner or later the darkest hor- 
rors reveal divine wisdom and love. I 
was specially impressed by a good old 
blind man in the hospital, who told me 
that he was thankful for the disease, be- 
cause it had saved him from so much evil. 

Father Damien’s little house almost 
joins the church; he lives up stairs, and 
his comrade, Father Conradi, a man of 
considerable refinement and of warm af- 
fections, lives on the ground floor. They 
take their meals in separate rooms as a 
precaution against contagion. Two lay- 
men, Brother Joseph and Brother James, 
assist them in nursing, teaching, visiting, 
and other ways, and they are often in com- 
munication with Kalaupapa, where live 
and work Father Wendolen and three 
Franciscan sisters. The church at Ka- 
laupapa was’ built partly by Father Dami- 
en’s own hands. He is good at carpen- 
tering and building, and apparently able 
and ready to work at anything as long as 
it gs work. He is specially scrupulous 
and business-like about accounts and 
money matters. 

I wished I could have understood the 
sermon he preached on Christmas morn- 
ing. It was long and animated. In the 
afternoon he was catechizing the boys, 
and he translated for me some of his ques- 
tions and some of their answers, chiefly 
bearing on the Nativity and on the nature 
of God. 

It has been generally said in England 
that heis a Jesuit, but this is not the case. 
He belongs to the Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and Mary, and is a devout 
but generous-minded Roman Catholic. 

He was, of course, desirous that the 
English friends whose sympathy and af- 
fection have helped him should belong to 
his Church, but I was glad to find in con- 
versation with him that it was no part of 
his belief that Protestants must be eter- 
nally lost. He and Father Conradi talked 
much to me of the infallible authority of 
the Church, and I felt that if that one 
enormous dogma could be swallowed, 
nothing else need surely be refused. 

Assent is probably a different thing 
from*conviction, but I tried to explain to 
him that we in England have not the 
power in us to believe that the Roman 
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Church has made no mistakes in her be- 
liefs, any more than that she has commit- 
ted no faults in her practice. 

He spoke of the comfort it gave him to 
know that all his fellow-priests preached 
precisely the same doctrine that he 
preached, while we on the other hand 
would rather have a growing faith on which 
fresh light can be cast and from which old 
abuses can be detached than a system of 
doctrine which has been defined at every 
point for centuries. We do not regard as 
a desideratum the routine which comes of 
strict orthodoxy, and we owe much of the 
force of our spiritual life to the fact that 
men who have held strongly the primary 
beliefs as to the difference between right 
and wrong, the goodness and love of the 
Almighty Father, and his manifestation 
in Jesus Christ, have freely searched for 
truth with no haunting fear that they must 
not differ from other good men who have 
gone before them. We are content to be- 
lieve that perfection of creed grows with 
perfection of practice. 

But, notwithstanding such. differences, 
no sincere man could feel a real barrier in 
intercourse with a man so good as Father 
Damien, and on his side he always showed 
a true and wholesome charity while he 
dealt with views which he considered 
erroneous. 

We must all rejoice that the Roman 
Catholic Church produces such saints, 
and not hesitate to accord them the fellow- 
ship, the sympathy, and the hearty honest 
praise which they deserve. 

As I sat in his little verandah making 
sketches of Father Damien, he told me 
about his early history. He was born on 
the 3rd of January, 1841, near Louvain, in 
Belgium, where his brother (a priest) still 
lives. His mother, a deeply religious 
woman, died about two years ago, and his 
father twelve years sooner. On his nine- 
teenth birthday his father took him to see 
his brother, who was preparing for the 
priesthood, and he left him there to dine 
while he himself went on to the neighbor- 
ing town. 

Young Joseph (this. was his baptismal 
name) decided that here was the opportu- 
nity for taking the step which he had long 


been desiring to take, and when his father |- 


came back, he told him that he wished to 
return home no more, and that it would be 
better thus to miss the pain of farewell. 
His father consented unwillingly, but, as 
he was obliged to hurry to the conveyance 
which was to take him home, there was no 
time for demur, and they parted at the 
station. Afterwards, when all was settled, 
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Joseph revisited his home, and received 
his mother’s approval and blessing. 

His brother was bent on going to the 
South Seas for mission work, and all was 
arranged ; but at the last he was laid low 
with fever, and, to his bitter disappoint- 
ment, forbidden to go. The impetuous 
Joseph asked him if it would be a con- 
solation for his brother to go instead, and, 
receiving an affirmative answer, he wrote 
surreptitiously, offering himself, and beg- 
ging that he might be sent, though his 
education was not yet finished. The stu- 
dents were not allowed to send out letters 
till they had been submitted to the supe- 
rior, but Joseph ventured to disobey. 

One day, as he sat at his studies, the 
superior came in, and said, with a tender 
reproach, “Oh, you impatient boy! you 
have written this letter, and you are to go.” 

Joseph jumped up, and ran out, and 
leaped about like a young colt. 

“Is he crazy?” said the other students. 

He worked for some years on other 
islands in the Pacific, and finally reached 
Molokai in 1873, his heart having been 
stirred by the report of the sufferings and 
darkness of the lepers. 

When he first put his foot on the island 
he said to himself, “Now, Joseph, my 
boy, this is your life-work.” 

I did not find one person in the Sand- 
wich Islands who had the least doubt as 
to leprosy being contagious, though it is 
possible to be exposed-to the disease for 
years without contracting it. Father Da- 
mien told me that he had always expected 
that he should sooner or later become a 
leper, though exactly how he canght it he 
does not know. But it was not likely that 
he would escape, as he was constantly 
living in a polluted atmosphere, dressing 
the sufferers’ sores, washing their bodies, 
visiting their death-beds, and even digging 
their graves. The sights and smells were 
very sickening, and the moral evil was 
worse. But he set himself steadily to the 
work of reformation, and a change soon 
became apparent. The government was 
generous and wise; the queen and the 
heir-apparent visited the settlement in 
person ; food, dwellings, and water were 
all supplied. ; 

The Hawaiians are a singularly lovable 
people, touchingly guileless, generous, 
affectionate, and light-hearted. They bear 
no grudge against the white men, though 
we have brought them small-pox, intoxica- 
tion, and evil diseases, and though their 
numbers are decreasing so rapidly since 
our advent as to threaten almost total ex- 
termination. 
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On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that, though the Hawaiians have 
suffered terribly from the godless whalers 
and merchants who have wrought such 
iniquity in their midst, the noble band of 
Protestant missionaries from Boston who 
began working there sixty years ago have 
changed their lives from barbarism to 
civilization and Christianity. Only sixty 
years agoa native would be killed if he 
allowed even the shadow of his chief to 
pass over him, and a woman would be 
killed or have her eye gouged out if she 
ate a banana. The three wives of the 
reigning king called on the first mission- 
ary’s wife soon after her arrival. They 
came in dripping from the sea, with no 
attempt at robes. One of the princesses 
wished to adopt the missionary’s little 
boy, but the tempting offer was respect- 
fully declined by his mother. The people 
are passionately fond of flowers, and I saw 
old women of ninety with large wreaths of 
blue flowers and green leaves above their 
wrinkled faces. 

After living at Molokai for about ten 
years, Father Damien began to suspect 
that he was aleper. The doctors assured 
him that this was not the case; but anzs- 
thesia began in his foot and other fatal 
signs appeared. One day he asked Dr. 
Arning to give him a thorough examina- 
tion. 

“TI cannot bear to tell you,” said Dr. 
Arning, “ but what you say is true.” 

“It is no shock to me,” said Joseph, 
“for I have long felt sure of it.” 

And he worked on with the same cheer- 
ful, sturdy fortitude, accepting the will of 
God with gladness. 

He said to me, “I would not be cured 
if the price of my cure was that I must 
leave the island and give up my work.” 

A lady wrote to him, “ You have given 
up all earthly things to serve God, to help 
others, and I believe that you must have 
now that joy that nothing can take from 
you, and a great reward hereafter.” 

“ Tell her,” he said, with a quiet smile, 
“that it is true I do have that joy now.” 

While I sketched him he read his brevi- 
ary, and at those times, and while he was 
listening to hymn-singing, the expression 
of his face was very sweet and tender. 

He looked mournfully at my sketches. 
“What an ugly face!” he said; “I did 
not know the disease had made such prog- 
ress.” Looking-glasses are not in great 
request at Molokai. 

I need scarcely say that he gives him- 
self no airs of martyr, saint, or hero, A 
humbler man I never saw. He smiled 





modestly and deprecatingly when I gave 
him the Bishop of Peterborough’s mes- 
sage: “ He won’t accept the blessing of a 
heretic bishop, but tell him that he has 
my prayers and ask him to give me his.” 

“ Does he call himself a heretic bish- 
op?” he asked doubtfully, and I had to 
explain that the bishop had used the term 
playfully. He asked many affectionate 
questions about Mr. Chapman, who had 
sent him a large sum of money for his 
work. 

Hé would never come inside the guest- 
house where I was staying, but sat in the 
evening on the steps of the verandah and 
talked on in his cheery, pleasant, simple 
way. The stars shone over his head and 
all the valleys glimmered in golden moon- 
light. There is often wild weather in 
Molokai. The cona wind rushes up from 
the southern coast, and reaches with 
steady force the heights of the island; 
then it seems staggered at finding the 
ground suddenly come to an end, and de- 
scends through the gorges to the leper 
villages in gusts which, though warm, are 
so violent that one evening our roof was 
mainly torn off, and the rain came pouring 
through a dozen fissures. The china-roses 
by the balcony were ruthlessly withered 
and torn to pieces, and in a ride from 
Kalaupapa I was driven in exactly oppo- 
site directions within a distance of two 
hundred yards, while the rain in my face 
felt more like gravel than water. This 
weather sometimes lasts for days together, 
and the wind continues, though the skies 
may be full of starlight or sunshine. 

Generally the weather is what would 
universally be described as lovely; but 
Mr. Sproull, the clever young engineer 
who was busy with the water-supply, and 
my companion at the guest-house, told me 
that the heat and stillness were sometimes 
so exhausting that every one got ‘tas limp 
as a wet collar.” 

The ground at Molokai is strewn with 
great black blocks of lava, round which 
grows a tall, delicate grass so closely that 
one has to be careful of pitfalls as one 
walks. There are not many wild flowers 
in the Sandwich Islands. The lilac major 
convolvulus, a handsome white poppy, 
the diverse-colored lantana, and a bright 
orange-blossom with a milky stem are 
among the principal. On the hills grow 
the crimson-blossomed lehna, and vari- 
ous pretty berries, white, black, purple, 
yellow, and red — some of them (the ohelo 
especially) excellent to eat. 

Half-way between the two leper towns 
rises a lowish hill, which is found on as- 
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cending it to be an extinct volcano with a 
perfect cup, and at the bottom of the cup 
a hole one hundred and thirty feet wide 
which is said to be unfathomable. It is 
nearly full of turbid green water. Half- 
skeleton trees grow on its sides, and some 
big cactuses. The place looks like the 
scene of some weird fairy tale. 

The fathers were on very affectionate, 
playful terms with the lepers. I found 
Father Conradi one morning making a list 
of the boys’ names, which I think are 
worth recording with some others that I 
got from Mr. Sproull and Dr. Nicholls. 
It must be remembered that they are boys’ 
names: Jane Peter, Henry Ann, Sit-in- 
the-cold, The rat-eater, The eyes-of-the- 
fire, A fall-from-a-horse, Mrs. Tompkins, 
The heaven-has-been-talking, Susan, The 
window, The wandering ghost, The first 
nose, The tenth heaven, The dead house, 
The white bird, The bird-of-water, The 
river-of-truth, The emetic. 

The lepers sing very nicely. One man 
had a full sweet baritone, and there was a 
tiny child who made a great effect with a 
bawling, metallic voice. A refined-looking 
woman played the harmonium well, with 
hands that looked as if they must have 
been disabled. She had been a well- 
known musician in Honolulu. 


I enjoyed their singing the Latin Christ- 


mas hymn “ Adeste fideles.” But the 
most touching thing was the leper song 
(composed by a native poet), a kind of 
dirge in which they bewailed the misery of 
their lot. 

The last Sunday evening I showed them 
the magic lantern, and Father Damien 
explained to them the pictures from the 
life of Christ. It was a moving sight to 
see the poor, death-stricken crowd listen- 
ing to the story of his healings, and then 
of his sufferings, his crucifixion, and his 
resurrection. 

Father Damien told me that there had 
been beautiful instances of true devotion 
among them. Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants are about equally numerous, and 
both churches were well filled. The total 
number of lepers was a thousand and 
thirty. I heard good accounts of the Pro- 
testant native minister who had come to 
Molokai in charge of his leprous wife. I 
visited him, but we could only understand 
each other through an interpreter. 

The next morning I left the island, for 
a ship came bringing two hundred friends 
of lepers to spend a few hours at Molokai 
—a treat generously provided by Mr. 
Samuel Damon of Honolulu. The scenes 
of meeting and parting were never to be 
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forgotten. When the vessel sailed away 
all the population seemed to have come 
out to say farewell, and there was much 
wailing and waving of handkerchiefs. But 
what a difference it must make to the 
sufferers and to their relatives to look 
forward to such meetings instead of an 
unbroken separation ! 

As our ship weighed anchor the sombre 
purple cliffs were crowned with white 
clouds. Down their sides leaped the cat- 
aracts. The little village with its three 
churches and its white cottages lay at their 
bases. Father Damien stood with his 
people on the rocks till we slowly passed 
from their sight. The sun was getting 
low in the heavens, the beams of light 
were slanting down the mountain-sides, 
and then I saw the last of Molokai in a 
golden veil of mist. 

EDWARD CLIFFORD. 


From The National Review. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON OF 
WURTEMBERG. 

WANDERING in the bye-paths of his- 
tory, tracking down, perhaps, some refrac- 
tory fact which has obstinately defied 
dates, one is apt to light every now and 
then on some unforgotten romanee, some 
“story left half told,” which makes one 
pause to wonder how it is that this little 
gem has escaped its setting, has never 
been drawn into notice by the novel- 
writer, if not by the historian. 

Such is the story of Francesca von 
Hohenheim, the mistress first, but later 
the wife, of Duke Charles of Wuriem- 
berg ; a story which reads like a novel now 
—a skeleton novel. It requires but the 
breath of genius to fall on it, and lo! the 
dry bones would live. 

Francesca was born on the toth of Jan- 
uary, 1748, in the little village of Adel- 
mannsfelder, in Swabia, about two hours’ 
journey from the more celebrated town of 
Ellwangen. Her mother had been a Vo- 
henstein, 2 name much respected in the 
village ; for did not the ruins of Vohen- 
stein Castle still frown down from their 
heights upon the sunny slopes of corn and 
vineyard, and had not many of the older 
peasants seen with sorrow the last male 
representative of the line laid to rest— 
still in his youth —in the family vault, 
with his shield and helmet by his side? 
The glory of the Vohensteins had de- 
parted with him. Now the castle was suf: 
fered to decay; half at least of the land 
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was sold, and, when Johanna von Vohen-| posterity, but to this day the Wurtem- 


stein married the landless Freiherr von 
Bernerdin, it was in a humble farmhouse 
at the other end of the village, a little 
house which had formerly belonged to the 
younger branch of the family, that the 
young couple chose to make their home. 

Francesca was the third daughter, one 
of fifteen children ; of these, however, only 
five lived to grow up, and these five were 
all girls. 

Curiously enough, it was in the very 
same year in which Francesca was born 
that Duke Charles of Wurtemberg mar- 
pied his first wife; he was then in his 
twentieth year. The noise of the mar- 
riage festivities must have reached the 
quiet little household far away in Swabia, 
and we may even suppose that the Frei- 
herr von Bernerdin heard, with some real 
pleasure, of the alliance, for the bride of 
his ruler was the niece of the great Fred- 
eric, and a Protestant to boot. Her 
dower, indeed, was small, but all Europe 
was ringing with her uncle’s name, and 
every loyal subject of the duke felt a glow 
of pride at the thought of so close a con- 
nection with the Prussian hero, 

Endless were the preparations the 
young duke had made for his bride. Her 
mother’s court at’ Bayreuth had been cel- 
ebrated throughout Germany for culture, 
luxury, and magnificence; but Duke 
Charles was determined she should have 
no cause to despise her new home in 
Stuttgard. Discontented with the old 
castle which had served his ancestors as a 
residence for generations, he set to work 
to build a splendid palace which should 
rival Versailles itself; at a great expense 
he succeeded, also, in importing one of 
the best French companies to fill his new 
theatre ; and the little army he had under 
his command, if it could not altogether 
rival that of Frederic I. in size or strength, 
at least might vie with any in the splen- 
dor and variety of its uniforms. 

The entrance of the young couple into 
Stuttgard was a pageant in itself; the 
procession which preceded and followed 
the royal carriages was rich in the ex- 
treme. There were heralds in scarlet 
and silver; black Moors from the East, in 
native costume ; Swiss soldiers disguised 
as Turkish officials; hussars, grenadiers, 
horses, and infantry. A dense mob lined 
every street and pressed against the car- 
riage of the bride. 

Poor Princess Frederica! She is but 
a shadow in history now; few, indeed, of 
her sayings or doings have come down to 





bergers have not forgiven her contemp- 
tuous reception of their festivities. Cold 
and impassive she is reported to have 
sat as she passed in triumph down the 
narrow streets; no word of admiration, 
no look of wonder. Only once, when the 
cries and yells of her new subjects fell 
too shrill upon her ear, she turned to her 
husband and said, loud enough to be audi- 
ble to those near her, Was will das Ge- 
schmeiss ? (What does the mob want ?) 

Such a speech, at such a time, is an 
index to character; in a position such as 
the duchess was called on to fill, want of 
tactis less easily forgiven than want of 
virtue. Against the moral character of 
the princess Frederica never a word has 
been breathed; the vices of her husband 
were patent to the world; yet, such is the 
injustice of the “mob” she despised, 
Princess Frederica was hated, the duke 
adored. 

Our little Francesca, at nine months 
old, was too young to have heard much 
about the wedding, but possibly she may 
have remembered in later iife hearing her 
father and mother discuss the next great 
political event in Wurtemberg, the separa- 
tion of the duke and duchess after eight 
years.of married life. 

Into the rights and wrongs of the quar- 
rel it would be as unnecessary as it would 
be difficult to erter. The seeds of dis- 
sension were sown on the wedding-day. 
On her very first entrance into her capi- 
tal, as we have seen, the princess made 
herself enemies. It may safely be said 
she never sought to propitiate them. The 
splendor designed to dazzle her, she re- 
fused even to compare with that of Bay- 
reuth; she shut herself up with the ladies 
she had brought in her train, surrounded 
herself with the portraits of her Prussian 
ancestry, and lived on the memory of the 
past. Her husband she despised, perhaps 
not without reason. Hopeless of pleas- 
ing her, disgusted with her indifference, 
he soon tired of her society. It was easy 
enough to find admiration in other quar- 
ters; if he was not a King Arthur, he 
could at least be a Louis XVI. The ex- 
act cause of the final quarrel is not known, 
though legends are not wanting. Given 
such materials for conflagration, the catas- 
trophe would almost appear inevitable. 
In 1756 the duchess left Stuttgard, never 
to return; she lived from that time in her 
old home at Bayreuth. Efforts were made 
on both sides to procure a divorce, but 
there does not seem to have been suffi- 
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cient cause. It was twenty-four years be- 
fore Duke Charles could call himself a 
free man. 

Now began what the Wurtembergers de- 
light to call the “ bad time ” (die schlimme 
Zeit) of Charles Eugene. 

The departure of the duchess removed 
the one check which had kept the duke 
within the bounds of respectability. As 
though to mark a fresh epoch, he changed 
his capital from Stuttgard to Ludwigsburg, 
and there set upa court which might have 
rivalled that of Comus itself for riot and 
revel, 

It was only at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that Ludwigsburg had 
been recognized as a royal residence. 
Duke Eberhardt of Wurtemberg, attract- 
ed, it is said, by the songs of the nightin- 
gales, had just built a small hunting-lodge, 
and later had designed a palace for his 
mistress, the greedy and hated Madame 
de Grivenitz. But the chief glories 
of Ludwigsburg were added by Duke 
Charles. It was he who summoned from 


Rome the great architect, Niccolo Jomelli, 
and bade him build such a chapel as only 
Rome before could boast; it was under 
his orders that the combined talents of 
Netti, Retti, and Frisoni, were employed 
te enlarge and improve the palace. 


Tal- 
ent of any kind was sufficient to form an 
introduction at the court, and there is 
hardly a name of any note, in either arts 
or sciences, which we may not find in the 
archives of the court. . 

Lolli and Nardini, and the unfortunate 
Schubart, all held, at different periods, 
posts as violinists or organists in the royal 
chapel; Cesari, Bonanfieri, and Bonani 
were primadonnas in the opera, supported 
by Rubinello, Aprile, and Vio. Vestris, 
Toscani, and Nenci, made their appear- 
ance in the ballet; the great Schiller, as 
we all know, was a pupil (but it must be 
owned an unappreciated genius) at the 
Karlsschule. 

We cannot better describe the court at 
that time than by using the words of 
an eyewitness, Justinius Kerner: “ The 
broad streets, the avenues of limes and 
chestnuts, were filled with courtiers in 
silk attire, in bagwigs and swords, and 
with the duke’s soldiers in their glittering 
armor and grenadier caps. The splendid 
castle, with its wide squares and gardens, 
the Home Park, the shady alleys which 
ran round the town, the great market- 
place, with its arcades, —all these were 
often the theatre of the pleasures of this 
pleasure-loving prince—of /fétes which, 
when I think of them now, appear to me 
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like adream. He had built, at enormous 
cost, and with the greatest despatch, an 
opera-house, in which whole regiments 
of horse-soldiers could pass at one time 
across the stage. It was, indeed, the 
largest opera-house in Germany; the in- 
terior was completely lined with mirrors, 
every wall, every bux, every pillar, was of 
looking-glass ; the whole presented a most 
extraordinary effect. At (the castle of) 
La Favorite grand fireworks were dis- 
played at an expense equalled only by 
those given at Versailles. On the lake 
near the town /é¢es were held at which 
lovely maidens from Ludwigsburg figured 
as sea-queens. Often in the winter, in 
which season his birthday fell, the duke 
would create Zaubergarten, such as are 
described in the ‘Arabian Nights’... 
there the orange-trees bent beneath the 
weight of their fruit; there you wandered 
through vineyards full of grapes . . . more 
than thirty fountains scattered their wa- 
ters ; and a hundred lights, like stars in a 
glorious heaven, lighted up the most beau- 
tiful flower-beds.” 

What a contrast does ali this grandeur 
present to the quiet little home in Swabia, 
where she, who was one day to exercise 
so strange an influence over the reckless 
prince, was growing into womanhood. 

Vély has painted Francesca’s home for 
us; a little farmhouse, with four bédrooms 
and one handsome reception-room, oak 
furniture, high-backed chairs, a carved ta- 
ble, the gigantic earthenware stove, the 
old hall, with the family portraits hung 
round, surmounted by trophies of war and 
chase. Both the Freiherr von Bernerdin 
and his wife were Protestant — indeed, 
one may say evangelical —in their creed, 
and Francesca was brought up strictly in 
accordance with their principles. There 
are traces of this early training visible in 
all her after life. Morning and evening 
the family were gathered in prayer, the 
devotions being conducted by the Freiherr 
himself. Such learning as Francesca pos- 
sessed before her marriage she seems to 
have owed to her father and the old Pfarrer 
of Adelmannsfelder; it was chiefly theo- 
logical ; of culture in the modern sense she 
knew nothing. Her days were spent in 
helping her mother in the kitchen, work- 
ing in the large garden, designed rather 
for use than ornament, and _ stitching 
busily, in the good old German fashion, at 
the linen which was one day to be her own 
household treasure. 

Years afterwards, when Francesca was 
a grand lady at the Wurtemberg court, we 
find her eagerly consulting botanists as to 
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the arrangement of her garden, while over 
and over in her private diary are such sen- 
tences as these: “I sowed some peas this 
afternoon;” “ This afternoon was busy 
preserving plums.” 

The first event of any importance in 
Francesca’s life was the marriage of her 
two elder sisters; they were married 
within a year of each other, both making 
fairly good matches for dowerless girls. 
One married Freiherr Schertel von Bur- 
tenbach, the other the Freiherr von Pflug, 
a gentleman holding a responsible position 
at Tiibingen. 

Coming as they did just when Francesca 
was entering her girlhood, these weddings 
opened out to her scenes of gaiety which 
had before been beyond her reach. We 
read of her driving with her father to 
Tiibingen, to Burtenbach, and even once 
as far as Sudlingen, the home of his boy- 
hood. Vély gives the following descrip- 
tion of our heroine at this time: “ Tall 
and slight, she possessed, according to 
the accounts of her contemporaries, the 
most delicate complexion, a well-propor- 
tioned figure, masses of fair hair, and fea- 
tures which, if they could hardly be termed 
classically beautiful, were yet delicately 
pretty, and lighted up by deep-blue, spirit- 
ual-looking eyes.” 

Her beauty, such as it was, attracted 
the attention of at least one ardent ad- 
mirer. Francesca was barely sixteen 
when she was asked in marriage by the 
Baron von Leutrum. 

It is the custom of Francesca’s biog- 
raphers to allow no redeeming qualities to 
the Baron von Leutrum, yet he must have 
been sincerely attached to her, for the 
marriage assuredly brought him no per- 
sonal advantage. Francesca’s dower did 
not exceed fifteen hundred gulden in all, 
and it does not appear at any time that 
she professed any affection for him. 
Friedrich von Leutrum does not, in fact, 
seem to have been aman likely to attract 
a girl’s mind. He was young, being, in- 
deed, only six years her senior, but he was 
very small, almost deformed in stature, 
with the large head often seen in dwarfs, 
and a sly, malevolent eye. Jealousy was 
his ruling passion, his temper was violent 
and ungovernable. 

The date and scene of this unhappy 
wedding is unknown. Francesca’s own 
feelings on this occasion are recorded on 
a slip of paper found amongst her posses- 
sions after her death: “ Married when I 
was barely sixteen, little more than a 
child, against my inclination, without love, 
only because it was announced to me, 





‘You must marry Leutrum,’ purely out of 
obedience, and not from my own choice, I 
was given toa husband who could never 
content my heart.” 

The young couple took up their abode 
at Pforzheim, near the Black Forest. 
The house which bears the family arms 
of Leutrum is still to be seen, a large, 
handsome building, but dreary, standing 
in a narrow street, all view completely 
blocked by the opposite houses. The 
jealousy of her husband prevented Fran- 
cesca from making many friends; but her 
brief visits to the capital and to her sisters 
had made her painfully conscious of her 
deficiencies, and she seems to have uti- 
lized her lonely hours for study, especially 
devoting herself to the acquirement of 
the French tongue, at that time the court 
language throughout the Continent. The 
taste for theology which she had imbibed 
in her father’s house, she also endeavored 
to gratify, reading all the newest works of 
the day, and thus seeking in study some 
relief from the dreariness of her lot. 

Where Francesca first met the duke is 
unknown; her biographer gives us a peep 
at her once at Ludwigsburg with her hus- 
band. “Bright, lively, and natural, she 
delighted in novelty, and was herself a 
bright apparition in the court. Yet these 
visits were no real gain to her; standing 
in the midst of all this light, brilliance, and 
gaiety, the shadow which had fallen on her 
own life stood out only darker than before. 
. . » It did not escape Francesca that she 
was pitied, and secret sorrow filled her as 
she reflected she would be all her life an 
object for compassion.” She contrasted — 
who could have helped it at nineteen ? — 
her awkward, ungainly husband, his fierce 
jealousies and sullen tempers, with the 
charming-mannered, elegant courtiers, and 
the comparison could hardly fail to renew 
her discontent. It is the more to the 
poor wife’s credit that, despite her own 
attractions and her husband’s Argus-eyed 
jealousy, not a breath of scandal ever fell 
upon her name in connection with any of 
these gay admirers. 

On these occasions Francesca must, of 
course, have seen the duke of Wurtem- 
berg ; but it appears unlikely that he had 
any personal intercourse with, or indeed 
even noticed her among the many raore 
striking beauties of the court. vents, 
however, were to occur which should 
overthrow etiquette anc bring the two 
together. 

In the year 1769 Francesca went in May 
to spend a few weeks in Wildbad, a water- 
ing-place then at the height of its renown, 
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not very far from Pforzheim. This charm- 


ing little place in the Schwarzwald had for 
years been the favorite health-resort of 


the Wurtemberg dukes, and was just at | 


that time the centre of the fashionable 
world ; the duchess Dorothea of Wurtem- 
berg, sister-in-law to Duke Charles, was 
“taking the waters,” and her presence in 
itself attracted many. It chanced that 
Francesca was already acquainted with 
one of the chief ladies at the little court, 
a certain Henrietta von Grollmann, and 
through this lady the Baroness von Leu- 
trum was presented to the duchess. Eti- 
quette was less strict in the Schwarzwald 
than elsewhere. The duchess appears to 
have fallen more or less in love with the 
young and lonely wife of the Baron von 
Leutrum; and the baron himself, aware of 
no danger, seems for once to have been 
pleased with the impression Francesca 
was making. The acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy and then into friendship. 
From the letters of Henrietta von Groll- 
mann, which are still extant, it is evident 
that a great part of Francesca’s day was 
spent in the private apartments of the 
duchess; here she read aloud some of 
those theological works just then so much 
the fashion, discussed the poems of Klop- 
stock, and exercised her new acquisition 
of French. It was a peaceful, happy 
time, and one to which Francesca seems 
always to have looked back with pleasure. 
To her biographer it is specially interest- 
ing, as a fresh proof of the charm she ex- 
ercised throughout her life upon all who 
came within her influence, women as well 
as men; but, indeed, one has only to look 
at the sweet, refined face of the portrait 
ascribed to Angelica Kauffmann to see 
that Francesca was not one of that class 
from which royal dukes too usually choose 
their mistresses. 

Some weeks had gone peacefully by at 
Wildbad when the little watering-place 
was suddenly roused into unwonted ac- 
tivity by the news of Duke Charles’s 
advent. 

He came, aad the town was transformed. 
In a moment, and as if by magic, Ludwigs- 
burg was transplanted into the Schwarz- 
wald; the quiet streets were filled with 
glittering armor and dazzling dresses, the 
forest became the theatre of open-air 
dramas, the little Kursaal the scene of 
balls and suppers, an opera-house even 
was improvised; for the whole staff of 
singers, musicians, and actors had fol- 
lowed in the train of the would-be Mece- 
nas, and he himself saw no reason why a 
course of the renowned waters should 
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interfere even for a day with his favorite 
amusements. 

The Baroness von Leutrum found her- 
self naturally enough drawn into these 
festivities. Her intimacy with the duch- 
ess had already made an important per- 
sonage of her; her husband’s jealousy was 
powerless now to prevent her from taking 
her natural place as the belie of the little 
court. As the friend of his sister and as 
his own specially invited guest, the duke 
singled her out everywhere by special at- 
tentions. In Ludwigsburg itself Baron 
von Leutrum might have felt less cause 
for uneasiness ; it would not have been by 
a few soft speeches whispered between 
the dances that Francesca’s heart would 
have been won, and anibition had no part 
in her composition ; but here, in the com- 
parative freedom of a small watering- 
place, it was not only in the public rooms 
that Duke Charles was able to exercise 
his powers of fascination; in the unre- 
strained intercourse of private life, in 
the talks and readings with his sister, the 
duchess, he met Francesca, and it was 
then that his first out-spoken flattery 
changed by degrees into silent admiration 
and ripened into love. 

That the duchess was aware of his in- 
fatuation seems probable. Duke Charles 
was childless; in default of a direct heir, 
the husband of the duchess would be his 
successor. The accounts from Bayreuth 
represented the princéss Frederica to be 
in bad health; any day the news of her 
death might come, and Duke Charles 
would be free to marry again. Would it 
not be as well if he could be led, in the 
mean time, to entangle himself with the 
Baroness von Leutrum, with whom a legal 
marriage would beimpossible? A shifty, 
disreputable scheme, this, to impute toa 
lady whom we have just pictured as divert- 
ing her leisure hours with theological 
readings; but it was a shifty and disrep- 
utable age, the standard of morality was 
not high, and the duchess Dorothea was 
neither better nor worse than her fellows. 

At the time her machinations did not 
seem to have met with success. Friends 
indeed the duke of Wurtemberg and the 
young baroness became, but nothing more. 
In due time the merry party was broken 
up, Francesca returned to Pforzheim, the 
duke to Ludwigsburg. But the mischief 
was done. The duke was not a man to be 
thwarted; the end, if it was not near, 
seems at least to have been inevitable. The 
next act in the drama was an invitation 
from the duke himself to the Baron von 


| Leutrum and his wife, bidding them join 
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him at his hunting-lodge at Urach. Refusal 
was, of course, out of the question. Jeal- 
ousy was a strong passion in the baron, 
but self-interest would seem to have been 
stronger. Rather than forfeit altogether 
the powerful patronage of the gay prince, 
Leutrum was content to stand by and 
watch while attentions, which could only 
be construed one way, were heaped upon 
his wife. That Francesca herself under- 
stood the meaning of the duke’s favors 
seems, however, doubtful, and indeed im- 
probable. She was barely twenty-two, 
and had been kept in great seclusion up to 
this period. When, however, the hunting 
season was at an end, the invitation was 
renewed; Leutrum and his wife were 
asked to accompany the duke to Schorn- 
dorf, and it was on the journey thither 
that, tradition says, the duke first declared 
his passion. His addresses met with 
peremptory refusal. And now followed a 
sad period in Francesca’s life. Whether 
the young wife thought it right to tell her 
husband of the duke’s offer, or whether 
Leutrum guessed from her altered manner 
that some such declaration had been made, 
is of course uncertain; in any case the 
stay at Schorndorf came to a sudden end, 
and Francesca returned to Pforzheim. 
And now we read strange tales of personal 
unkindness, of bodily terror, of imprison- 
ment, of chastisement inflicted on our 
heroine; months of suffering borne si- 
lently, and broken at last by the sudden 
appearance of Duke Charles himself at 
Pforzheim, resolved to free the captive. 
But still Francesca held firm to her vows, 
and refused steadily to leave her husband. 

In 1771 there was.another visit to Urach, 
and this time Baron Leutrum went back 
alone to Pforzheim. There is a tradition 
that on leaving Urach he took with hima 
certain sum of money in place of his wife ; 
that he went to Karlsruhe, and boasted to 
his father of the bargain he had made; 
that his father, indignant at the shame 
such a course would bring on his house, 
forced him to send back the key of the 
chest in which the money lay; that he 
then threw up the appointment he had 
held at court, and returned to his desolate 
home to appear no more in history. 

On the 16th January, 1772, the marriage 
between Francesca von Bernercin and 
Friedrich von Leutrum was declared null 
and void, and later in the same month 
Francesca took up her residence in Die 
Solitude, a castle about three and a half 
miles out of Ludwigsburg, the avowed 
mistress of Duke Charles. In her pos- 
session was a paper containing a solemn 
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promise, signed by his Highness, that in 
the event of his duchess’s death he would 
at once become the husband of Francesca, 


The curtain rises again on the 11th 
February, 1778. It is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Duke Charles 
Eugene. Many changes have taken place 
during the course of those six years. 
Ludwigsburg itself is deserted. Its opera- 
house is empty, its, ballrooms are silent, 
its brief life as the gayest capital of Ger- 
many is over, grass grows on the trim 
garden-paths, frightened children steal 
about the ghost-haunted castle. One child 
in especial, little Justinius Kerner, has left 
us a vivid picture of his visits by night to 
the ghostly opera-house, when his solitary 
candle was reflected a hundred times, and 
his little childish figure seemed multiplied 
into a labyrinth of frightened children. 

The court has removed to Stuttgard, 
and for three years Ludwigsburg has 
mourned its departure. The removal of 
the royal residence must always make a 
great difference to the riches as well as to 
the glory of a town; but, after all, the 
duke’s departure in 1775 did not mean all 
it would have meant, say, in 1770. For 
already a change had come; year by year 
since the arrival of Francesca the enter- 
tainments have grown fewer and fewer; 
year by year the court has altered little by 
little, till but few of the old faces are to be 
seen; year by year the duke has become 
more wrapt up in his grand educational 
schemes, the Karlsschule has become 
more and more the hobby of his life, and 
any gaiety in which the scholars cannot 
be associated has been but a weariness to 
him ; for hours every day the duke is clos- 
eted now with learned professors discuss- 
ing schemes of education, even correcting, 
himself, once a week the themes of elder 
pupils. It has become the fashion to 
attend school féées, to listen to the prosy 
speeches of dreary Dryasdusts, to watch 
with pretended (if not real) interest boys 
climbing impossible poles, or walking 
with their hands on tight-ropes. The 
Reichgrafin von Hohenheim (such is the 
title bestowed by the emperor Joseph on 
Francesca in 1774) has her school hobby, 
too. The Ecole des Demoiselles, founded 
by her soon after she came to live at the 
court, was intended not only for the 
daughters of the nobility, but also for the 
training of singers andactresses. A very 
different court certainly from the old court 
at Ludwigsburg. 

A birthday in the old times was a féfe 
day, but on this 11th February, 1778, it 
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seems likely to be kept as a fast. The 
churches are all open, and every church is 
full, for a rumor has gone forth that on 
this, his fiftieth birthday, the duke has 
something to say to his people, and from 
every pulpit throughout the kingdom a 
proclamation is to be made. 

A strange enough proclamation it was. 
It lies before us now, the duke’s own 
words addressed to his people —a con- 
fession first, or, rather, a regret — “ Inas- 
much as we are but mortal, and, therefore, 
have ever been, and must ever remain, far 
removed from perfection,” so the quaint 
speech begins; and then he goes on to 
say that much has been done which had 
been better omitted, and that, as an hon- 
est man, and one of the Lord’s anointed, 
he is eager to allow his mistake. “We 
look upon this day,” he continues, “as the 
first day of a second epoch inourlife ... 
a day given us by God in which to re- 
assure our faithful subjects of the love, 
the devotion, the care we feel for them. 
. . » From this time forth the happiness of 
Wurtemberg shall rest on the observance 
of his most solemn duties by the true 
father of the country, and upon the tender 
confidence and obedience which his sub- 
jects shall render to their anointed lord ;” 
and then, as if glad to have escaped from 
the subject of his own shortcomings, the 
duke launches out into a lecture to his 
subjects on their duties towards him, the 
necessity of blind obedience, of unswerv- 
ing devotion, of perfect trust; and so con- 
cludes a speech which, if it no longer 
strikes the reader as remarkable for hu- 
mility, may yet well fill him with surprise. 
A strange enough proceeding, theatrical, 
unreal, it seems to us now in the nine- 
teenth century ; yet it seems to have been 
received at the time as genuine, and, in- 
deed, there is little cause to doubt that in 
his way Duke Charles was sincere. This 
fiftieth birthday did, in fact, usher in a 
new epoch ; the reforms and the changes 
which ever since the arrival of Francesca 
had been gradually creeping into the court, 
were now seen to be permanent, and the 
influence of that quiet, sad little figure in 
the background which it had at one time 
seemed so easy to oust, was acknowledged 
henceforth by all as paramount. 

For during those six years Francesca 
had, of course, had many a battle to fight 
against envy and intrigue; her very free- 
dom from all ordinary ambition, her sim- 
ple tastes, her quiet habits had made her 
many enemies. It was hard to make a 
puppet of one who had no private ends 
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object in life was to keep the love of the 
man who had rescued her from wretched- 
ness, and to make herself more and more 
equal to him in intellect and knowledge. 
Evidences of Francesca’s untiring indus- 
try are still to be seen in her notes on the 
works of Wieland, Zimmermann, Ewald, 
Gellert, Musaeus, Kruge, Campe, Nie- 
meyer, and even Shakespeare. She knew 
well that if Charles once tired of her she 
would share the fate of other kings’ mis- 
tresses; for power, indeed, she cared 
nothing, but the loss of his love would 
have been terrible to her. And now, like 
Madame Maintencn in a similar case, she 
began to find “ what a martyrdom it is to 
be obliged to amuse a man who is incapa- 
ble of being amused.” 

“It is hard,” Francesca writes on one 
occasion, “to keep one man true to you 
and in love with you; to surprise him, so 
to speak, by the new arrangement of a rib- 
bon, when he kas seen all your dresses. 
Nothing, on the contrary, is easier than to 
command a regiment of lovers.” And 
again: “ Marriage turns a free man into a 
slave, good money into base coin. Close 
to the Temple of Hymen stands the 
Churchyard of Love.” 

The home most associated with Fran- 
cesca is, of course, that which bore her 
name, Hohenheim, once the Castle of Gar- 
benhof. This splendid building, on the 
beautifying of which Duke Charles spent 
twenty-three years, and the labors of the 
best architects of the day, stands about 
two hours’ journey from Stuttgard. The 
description of it reads like that of a min- 
iature Trianon and Versailles combined. 
Vély gives the following graphic picture 
of Francesca’s home : — 

“Rich acres and fine woods surround 
the grounds [of the castle] now as for- 
merly ; of the buildings with which Duke 
Charles adorned it, there still remain the 
castle, with its hall of variegated marbles 
and the frescoes by Guibal, the Corps de 
Loges, and a few other buildings which 
have lost now their original form as well 
as their uses. 

““Numberless are the groups of small 
buildings and artistic ruins. which were 
erected one by one under the duke’s eyes 
by the clever architect Fischer, and his pu- 
pils.. . . Yonder stood a temple to Mer- 
cury, a pyramid, an inscription of the time 
of Nero, the temple of Vesta, Flora, Cy- 
bele, and Sybil ; broken columns, half sunk 
in the ground, stood upright amongst the 
corn. Here was a Roman prison, Roman 
baths, and the covered passage of Lepidus. 


which could be forwarded, whose single | The Middle Ages had left their traces, 
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too, in the Carthusian Monastery, the 
Gothic chapel, old towers, and a hermit- 
age.... The eighteenth century itself 
was characterized by very prosaic addi- 
tions ; a dairy, a kitchen, a buttery, Swiss 
houses... and a school and council- 
house show us that in those days house- 
wifery and construction were considered 
necessities.” 

Here and there may still be seen the 
strange flowers Francesca imported, and 
a bit of the stiff borders she called her 
“ English garden.” Four of the rooms on 
the ground-floor seem to have belonged 
especially to the Reichgrafin ; one of these 
still bears her name on the ceiling. The 
duke himself occupied the top story. 

The habits of Hohenheim were very 
simple. Early hours and frugal living 
were the rule. Breakfast was often in the 
open air, and after the meal was over the 
duke would retire to his study and write, 
Francesca sewing by his side; or both 
would busy themselves inthe garden, At 
eleven lunch was brought in, and a drive, 
ora visit tothe Karlsschule, would fill the 
afternoon. On the holidays and saints’ 
days the lads from the college would come 
over and spend a day with the Griafin, ad- 
miring her dairy or visiting the. stables. 
The horses used were often chosen b 
Francesca herself. Here, too, were stand- 
ing, always harnessed and ready for action, 
six stout horses, waiting for the alarm of 
fire, when the duke himself would speed 
down at the head of the fire brigade to 
give his personal assistance. A wonder- 
fulstory there is of a great fire at Tiibin- 
gen, in 1789, when, for eighteen hours the 
duke and Francesca worked at the buckets 
as hard or harder than any present, Fran- 
cesca with her skirts tucked up and her 
knees in the water! 

This quiet life was varied by visits to 
the neighboring courts, and once even a 
journey to England. On the 8th March, 
1776, the following notice appears in the 
Court Fournal : — 

“ Yesterday the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
with the lord of his bed-chamber, and sev- 
eral other foreigners of distinction, in 
company with his Serene Highness, were 
presented to her Majesty at St. James’s, 
as were two ladies of high rank, who came 
with the duke to England.” 

In the beginning of the year 1780 the 
duke’s wife, the Duchess of Wurtemberg, 
died at Bayreuth; the event is briefly 
mentioned in Francesca’s journal : — 

“Sunday, April 9th.—On waking it 
was announced that an express had ar- 
rived, and this brought the news that her 
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Highness the duchess had changed this 
temporal life for an eternal between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening of the 
6th of this month. I was truly affected 
by the tidings. At half past eight the 
news was sent to Stuttgard. The duke 
went silently to mass; I went to the col- 
lege Church. The duke spoke long with 
his ministers. Everything concerning the 
death was discussed and arranged.” 

But not even yet were Francesca’s 
troubles to be atan end. The duke, in- 
deed, was ready and willing to keep his 
promise and make her his lawful wife. 
The Lutheran Church sanctioned the mar- 
riage, but the pope utterly refused his 
consent. It is probable that the duchess 
Dorothea, for reasons we have before sug- 
gested, was at the bottom of the difficul- 
ties which met Duke Charles at every 
turn. 

For five years the duke strained every 
nerve to win the consent of the pope to 
his marriage, but it was sternly withheld; 
his chief aid and fellow-worker in these 
efforts was Werkmeister, Abbot of Nexes- 
heim, of whose efforts Vély gives us the 
following details. The prelate gave him- 
self every trouble to win the consent of 
the bishops to the marriage, and the fact 
that all his efforts were in vain spurred 
him only to new endeavors. He asked 
advice at Dettingen and in every place ke 
visited; he pored over theological and 
legal books in order to discover some use- 
ful precedent. At last he wrote that he 
had found a way to help the duke. He 
had opened Gobat’s “ Theologia Experi- 
mentalis ” {an old book of casuistry), and 
had there found the following case. A 
man in the same circumstances as the 
duke asked Gobat for counsel; and he, 
acting on his experience with regard to 
the Roman Catholic modes of action, ad- 
vised him to marry without delay, and to 
ask for a dispensation afterwards; he was 
sure that Rome was less chary of dispen- 
sations after than before marriage. On 
this advice the duke acted. On the sev- 
enteenth Sunday after Whit Sunday, 1785, 
he was secretly married, in the presence 
of his brother and sister-in-law, by the 
court chaplain Schiitz. The fact, how 
ever, was not made public until the follow- 
ing year. Francesca’s description of the 
occasion is too characteristic to be omit- 
ted: — 

“ February 2nd, 1786.—At seven o’clock 
we went to Stuttgard, and the duke at- 
tended service in the chapel, and we re- 
ceived the holy communion. The sun 
seemed to me to shine with all its glory, 
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for the great duke announced to his peo- 
ple that he had been married to me for a 
year, and proclaimed me as his wife. It 
was quite unexpected. To-day (for the 
first time) I heard myself prayed for in 
Church, and when I entered the college 
the whole court congratulated me. I can- 
not describe my feelings. This great 
kindness will be remembered in Heaven 
towards the duke, and there he will be re- 
warded. Why should I describe it here?” 

Werkmeister says: “On Candlemas 
Day, 1786, the duke and the Reichgrafin 
came early from Hohenheim to Stuttgard. 
He sent for me and confessed. After 
confession he asked me who was the 
preacher for the day. When I saidit was 
myself, he commanded me in the prayer 
after the sermon to mention the Reich- 
grafin expressiy as his wife, in these 
words; ‘And bless, O Lord, his High- 
ness’s wife.’ At noon, before the whole 
court, he proclaimed his marriage.” 

Here the dramatic interest of Frances- 
ca’s life ends; the novelist, to whom we 
commend her story, would fairly enough 
suppress the after rage of the pope at 
being thus tricked, and all the trouble and 
long delay which ensued before at last, in 
1791, the marriage was declared legal and 
Francesca was acknowledged as duchess 
of Wurtemberg by the Roman Catholic as 
well as by the Protestant sovereigns. 

We, however, may be permitted to add, 
for the benefit of those who like to have 
all stories finished, that Francesca out- 
lived her husband by eighteen years, he 
having died, his hand in hers, in 1793. 
She lived to see the fall of the French 
kingdom, the great Revolution, and even 
to welcome to hercourt Napoleon I. She 
died on the 1st January, 1811, and is bur- 
ied in St. Martin’s Church at Kirchheim ; 
but in the hearts of the people of Wurtem- 
berg the gentle Francesca von Hohenheim 
lives still, and will never be forgotten. 

C. A. MONTRESOR. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A PASSION PLAY ON THE ITALIAN LAKES, 


VisIToRS who go to Italy to study Ital- 
ian art make a great cabetalbn in devoting 
themselves solely, or even mainly, to pic- 
ture-galleries. Two of the principal facts 
about the great Italian painters, and those 
just the facts which make their work most 
interesting, cannot so be learned. Italian 
art, alike in its motives and in its models, 
was a reflection of Italian life. “It is a 
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constant law,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ that the 
greatest men, whether poets or painters, 
live entirely in their own age,” — and, he 
might have added, in theirownland. The 
old Italian masters painted their ever- 
recurring cycle of religious subjects, be- 
cause those were the subjects in which 
the people around them were vitally inter- 
ested. And we in a later age can only 
enter into the spirit of the old pictures by 
placing ourseives at the old point of view. 
Similarly with the types of beauty which 
the Italian masters selected for the setting 
of their sacred legends. They painted 
the fair faces and the beautiful scenery 
that they saw round them. They repre- 
sented the Madonna not as a Jewish 
maiden but as an Italian contadina,; and 
the hills beneath which their holy fami- 
lies took their repose were not the moun- 
tains that stand round about Jerusalem, 
but those that encircle Florence or rise 
from the horizon of Venice. But all these 
things can be seen better in the reality 
than in the painted imitation, and it is only 
after inhaling, as it were, the Italian atmo- 
sphere, that one can properly appreciate 
and enjoy Italian art. In the matter of 
landscape most travellers would readily 
admit this fact. Every one sees, for in- 
stance, that the proper preparation for 
enjoying Titian’s canvases is a drive 
through Titian’s country in the Dolomites. 
The everlasting hills are the same now as 
then, and one may stand to-day at the very 
point of view—at Caverzano, near Bel- 
luno — from which Titian took the moun- 
tain forms and effect of evening light in 
that picture of the “ Repose” which now 
hangs in our National Gallery. 

The religious sentiment and the facial 
type of the Italian peasantry are not so 
easily discernible, but they may still occa- 
sionally be found in native purity, and they 
are then seen to be not less constant to 
the old configuration than are the hills and 
valleys of their home. We had a pretty 
instance of this fact the other day, when 
we chanced to be witnesses of a Passion 
Play in the lake district of Italy. It was 
a very humble audience and a very primi- 
tive play. The time was not the tourist’s 
season, and there was no cause or desire 
on any side to play to the strangers’ gal- 
lery. It was a purely native function; 
and at every turn we, who were chance 
spectators of it, were reminded of old pic- 
tures at Florence or Venice, to the inner 
meaning of which we had often sought in 
vain to find the clue. Here, in the grace- 
ful figures and soft faces of the peasant 
players, we recognized the models of the 
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Italian masters; and here, in the senti- 
ment of the play and its reception by the 
audience, we saw aliving instance of the 
religious feeling which was the motive of 
early Italian art. In the pictures the mo- 
tive is often hard to find and still harder 
entirely to understand. It is so naive 
sometimes that it seems less than reli- 
gious, and yet so sincere, that it seems 
more than childish. Who that recalls the 
“ Adam and Eves,” the “ Creations,” the 
“ Last Judgments,” which he has seen in 
collections of early Italian pictures, will 
not admit that they have more often of- 
fended than interested him, more often 
amused than impressed? But one comes 
to such pictures with a better understand- 
ing and a fuller sympathy after seeing 
them transferred, as it were, from canvas 
to the real life of the peasantry themselves. 
And, perhaps, here and there another 
visitor will find some help towards the 
enjoyment of old Italian art in this simple 
record of a Passion Play among the Italian 
lakes. 

We had landed one day in the earl 
spring at the principal inn (and, indeed, 
there not many to boast of) in the little 
town of Orta, on the lake of that name. 


That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Pella; see, in the evening glow, 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge, 
When Alp meets heaven in snow! 


But for all Mr. Browning’s pretty poem, 
Orta is still little known to the general 
body of tourists. Even the railway that 
was opened last year has not spoiled the 
solitude of the spot. The long range of 
Monte Motterone, which separates the 
Lake of Orta from the Lago Maggiore, 
still wards off the travelling locusts on the 
north ; the hill, surmounted by the ancient 
tower of Buccione, dividing the lake from 
“the waveless plain of Lombardy,” still 
forms a barrier on the south. The town 
of Orta itself, standing on the most inac- 
cessible of promontories, has a curious 
old-world look about it compared with 
Baveno and Pallanza. Here are none of 
the barracks of Bellaggio or palaces of 
Cadenabbia. The old inn stands on the 
little market-place or Jzazza (it must be a 
poor town indeed that has not self-respect 
enough to christen its open space piazza), 
and sees all the life of the village, or, 
indeed, of the commune, transacted un- 
derneath its windows. Oleanders and 
southern plants stand between the pillars 
of its portico. Some of the gardens of 
Orta are indeed a wonder. We have 
passed great hedge-rows of banksia rose, 
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and of glorious yellow tea-roses on our 
way; and now that we have came upon 
the Albergo S. Giulio, it is a patch of sun- 
shine after the narrow; overhanging street. 
The landlord welcomes us with old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, and we etter the weather- 
worn old stone courtyard, built round a 
square open to the sky, where, as you look 
up, hanging pots of creepers and twining 
plants seem to frame the blue. Here, we 
thought, if anywhere still in Italy, we 
should see some traces of the old Italian 
life ; and we had not long to wait. Out- 
side, in the sunny piazza, a gipsy encamp- 
ment had just alighted from three gaily 
painted green and yellow vans, hung with 
lace curtains and containing perfect nests 
of families, like the conjurors’ magic 
boxes. The tiny, olive-skinned children 
tumbled about in the dust with a litter of 
puppies, which also formed part of the 
cavalcade. As our windows looked di- 
rectly on to the piazza, and as the gipsies 
took up their abode here for several days, 
we had ample opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with them. 

All the domestic arrangements of the 
company were conducted in public, and 
they were a most merry, sunny-tempered 
crew, ever exchanging a laugh or a joke 
with the passers-by. But it was two or 
three days before we learnt that the gip- 
sies were strolling players, and that a 
grand dramatic representation was pre- 
paring. The excitement of market-day 
had come and gone, and that great weekly 
festival had almost cast the gipsies into 
shade ; but now we observed the men very 
busily erecting a marquee at one side of 
the piazza, under the linden-trees close to 
the lake. They stopped often, like all 
Italian workmen, for a chat, or a doze, or 
a laugh ; but still the tent progressed, and 
by nightfall it was all overhung with rough 
oil-paintings of wonderful description, and 
of bold, not to say brilliant, coloring. On 
one of these was depicted a woman with a 
tiger about to spring on her; on another 
a man being pierced with four spears at 
once (the drawing reminding us somewhat 
of Margaritone); but the masterpiece was 
Judas writhing in the flames of hell. Un- 
derneath this latter work of art a notice in 
a round elementary hand was soon posted 
up informing us that nothing less than the 
Passion Play was to be attempted. Com- 
ing back from a row on the lake in the 
afternoon, we noticed two pairs of dusty 
little bare legs sticking out of the tent. 
These we found belonged to the two most 
troublesome of the babies, a ubiquitous 
little boy and girl, who had the knack of 
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being everywhere at once and mostly in 
the way; they were now poking their 
heads under the tent in a wild attempt to 
see what was going on. The business 
did not seem even yet to be very engross- 
ing; the handsome, lazy gipsies hung 
about outside, talking and laughing in 
most ager groups. It was Wilhelm 
Meister and his company, we thought, 
come to Italy. Here was Laertes, a dark- 
eyed youth, and there Friedrich, the fair- 
haired boy. Yonder was Philina, cracking 
nuts and laughing with Wilhelm (a supe- 
rior sort of person who seemed to be 
stage-manager). Half past eight had been 
the time fixed upon for the representation. 
It grew dark and still the families sat on, 
leisurely enjoying their coffee and Jolenta 
on the steps of their caravans. As we 
passed near, the old woman called to us 
and graciously offered us some coffee, 
tendering her own cup to drink out of: 
“Of what country were we? Ah, Inglese! 
Was it very far off? further than Venice, 
perhaps?” At last the men retired to 
wash and get ready. Sitting by the lake, 
we overheard two handsome youths dis- 
cussing their respective parts. They both 
wished to take the part of Jesus, and 
waxed warm over the question. At last, 
the younger one —a beautiful, curly-haired 
stripling — gave up, on condition that St. 
John should be allotted to him. Then, 
this being decided, the man who was to 
be Jesus began leisurely to wash his hands 
in the lake —and much they needed the 
operation. 

At half past eight we presented our- 
selves at the marquee and paid our money 
to the old grandmother, who was in fact 
the Mrs. Grudden of the company. The 
tickets were of two prices; twenty-five 
centimes for reserved seats, and fifteen 
centimes for standing-room. The chairs, 
like Mr. Crummles’s family boxes, carried 
double, so that many rosy, white-capped 
girls, and boys in blouses, were accommo- 
dated on their fathers’ and mothers’ laps, 
where they remained motionless, their 
wide-open eyes staring at the stage in 
mute astonishment. In the doorway, the 

randfather of the company sat playing a 

arrel-organ (boasting of but one tune of 
eight bars) and continued it throughout 
the evening with greater zeal than consid- 
eration. The actors all ran about, seeing 
every one to their places, in their glitter- 
ing tinsel dresses, which one would have 
thought rather tended to detract from the 
subsequent effect. We had modestly 
taken seats near the door in order to slip 
out more easily should the entertainment 
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prove too long. But we were overruled; 
they insisted on our changing and taking 
the places they thought best. One of the 
girls came and sat beside us, and we talked 
for a few minutes before the play began. 
She told us that her name was Angela. 
She was twenty-one, and had been married 
three years; she had had three children, 
but two were dead, and now there was 
only the tiny elf-like baby, thirty days old 
to-day, she said, and it had been a long, 
long journey from Venice. We felt a 
strange pity for her that she evidently did 
not feel for herself. But now a stalwart 
Roman captain approached us, and, in a 
sort of polyglot of French, Italian, and 
German, informed us that he had the honor 
of being the scene-painter: “ Indeed,” he 
added modestly, “I can doa little of all 
—I have been in all countries.” His 
company had just left Venice and Milan, 
where they had done a great business; 
“but,” he said, “I have not had time to 
study art as much as’I should have liked.” 
Then he hastened away as the stage-bell 
rang, and the curtain drew up, not without 
a few hitches and a very visible stage-car- 
penter tugging away hard in the corner. 
The scene opened with Mary remonstrat- 
ing with her son, and complaining of him 
to his disciples. She wore the traditional 
blue robes, figured with gold arabesques ; 
a rather strident voice detracted from her 
charms, but though her action Was weak 
and monotonous, she was by far the best 
player among the female section of the 
company. On her entrance, a little girl 
next to us cried out awe-stricken, Ecco Ja 
Madonna/ It was the only remark she 
made through the performance, words 
—e failing her after this. The youth 
who took the much-coveted part of Jesus 
was certainly the star of the troop, and his 
acting was always reverentand quiet. He 
was excellently made up, too, and alike in 
type of face and color of drapery he might 
have stepped straight from some old paint- 
er’s Canvas, 

The wives, who came on as Roman sol- 
diers and centurions, we were amused to 
find, had little or nothing to do but chime 
in with the chorus. Some of the dresses 
looked as though they had seen much 
wear; poor Angela, we noticed, wore the 
dustiest tunic of all, and hose that had 
been plentifully darned. We pictured her 
sitting up at night to mend them in the 
dim light of the caravan, by her sickly 
baby, while her big, handsome husband 
dozed beside her. The play grew rather 
tedious towards the end; true, the scenes 
were short, but then they were monoto- 
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nous and innumerable. After the garden 
of Gethsemane came the seven stations of 
the cross, each requiring a separate rais- 
ing of the curtain, But though we were 
somewhat bored by this succession of 
similar scenes, — just as in a picture-gal- 
lery, or in the chapels of a church, the 
painted scenes are apt to pall, — there was 
no trace of listlessness or indifference on 
the part of the audience at large. Even 
the regulation fima/e, without which no 
scene was complete, seemed to come to 
them each time as a fresh delight. Ata 
given signal all the actors got into position 
in a circle, and went slowly round to music 
(the eternal eight bars of the barrel-organ), 
on a sliding board. This simple ma- 
neeuvre was continually repeated, and 
thus no portion of the actor’s robes was 
lost to any spectator, whatever his posi- 
tion in the house. At about the third sta- 
tion appeared Simon the Cyrenian robed 
in black; he turned out to be a comic 
character, and elicited peals of laughter 
from the audience, who up to this time 
had remained perfectly grave, reverent, 
and impressed — even in face of the slid- 
ing board. There must have been a dearth 
of principal actors, for we recognized the 
same man in Simon the Cyrenian, Judas, 
and the high priest; but then, as one 
knows, the old masters often used the same 
model for the most diverse characters. 
Of the high priest there was certainly too 
much; but if that was in order to show 
off his wonderful robes, it was a license 
which the greatest painters freely allowed 
themselves. Then there appeared St. 
Veronica with her handkerchief, who 
grated somewhat on us, being a stagey 
woman with a harsh voice, decidedly the 
least pleasing of the sisterhood. Indeed, 
the men were altogether better players 
than the women. Judas was especially 
well done, in the true melodramatic style ; 
and when in the end the Devil (repre- 
sented as a sort of pantomime bogey) came 
to carry him off, the excitement was tre- 
mendous. Directly after this, when we 
thought the play was over, the stage-man- 
ager leaped upon the boards to announce 
that there would now be a further collec- 
tion of ten centimes per head, and also 
that those who paid this sum would be 
allowed to see “the Resurrection, with 
Bengal lights.” One could not imagine a 
better illustration of that mixture of busi- 
ness and sentiment which characterized 
alike the medieval Church and the artists 
who ministered to it. 

Next day we were wakened at daybreak 
by the same old tune on the organ, accom- 
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panied by a flourish of trumpets, and look- 
ing out, we saw the actors and their wives 
(a selection of the latter) perambulating 
the streets in their last night’s dresses, 
while every now and then the stage-man- 
ager stopped to announce (which he did 
just like the town-crier) that there would 
be a second theatrical performance to- 
night, — the Creation of the World, with 
Adam and Eve, which was also to include 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, and Su- 
sanna and the Elders, —to close with a 
grand “pantomimic effect.” No difficul- 
ties were apparently too great for these 
actors, just as no subject appalled the 
painters of old. 

Although much exhausted by the heat 
of the tent on the previous evening, we 
felt that we really must go and see this 
Creation. Presently we noticed some men 
of the party singled out and sent on an 
expedition with a donkey-cart which St. 
John harnessed, looking most beautiful 
and dirty, with his auburn curly mop of 
hair falling over his big black eyes. 
They returned laden with horse-chestnut 
branches, of which we were anon to dis- 
cover the use. The women nursed their 
children and gossiped while doing odds 
and ends of mending. Angela and Vir- 
ginia compared their children. Virginia 
(also a Roman centurion) looked about 
twenty, a well-grown, happy-looking girl, 
with a picturesque yellow handkerchief 
round her head. Her baby, Olympia, ten 
months old, had ux poco di febbre, and in- 
deed it wailed plaintively and its black 
eyes gazed mournfully at us. Poor baby! 
Theatres apparently did not agree with it; 
but Virginia did not seem to worry much 
about it. Virginia was Mrs. Grudden’s 
own daughter, so she was probably well 
cared for in the matter of food and lodg- 
ing; the others, she told us, were not re- 
lations of hers, only friends. “ The play 
will be even more beautiful than last 
night,” Angela told us that evening, as 
she found us the best seats; and indeed it 
was, if possible, more surprising. We 
recognized the chestnut branches in the 
tree of good and evil. The Almighty (the 
same actor as he who did the high priest 
and Judas) appeared in long, pontifical 
robes and a white beard. He created 
Adam and Eve by the simple process of 
pulling them up from behind a board 
which had been placed for that purpose on 
one side of the stage. Angela was not 
acting to-night; shorn of her former glory, 
and in a very old frock, she was — 
attending to Eve’s two troublesome chil- 
dren and rocking a third, the youngest, to 
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sleep beside us. Eve herself, meanwhile, 
looking very young and pretty in pink 
tights, gazed as though she cared for noth- 
ing earthly, —least of all for her three 
dirty little children among the audience. 
Her eldest boy, with his face still un- 
washed (he had been naughty and crying 
all day), and his ragged, muddy little trou- 
sers appearing under his wings and robes, 
presently enacted the archangel sent to 
bid Adam depart from Eden; “it was a 
very small angel, almost a doll-angel,” as 
Mr. Ruskin says of the heavenly visitant 
to St. Ursula in Carpaccio’s picture. With 
a tiny piping voice and no stops did he 
deliver himself of his long address, to the 
great delight of the audience and espe- 
cially of the children, who cheered him to 
the echo. Then followed the interlude of 
Cain and Abel, and of Eve (who had been 
the Madonna in the last piece) reproach- 
ing Cain; she looked as young as ever, 
and wore the identical tights in which she 
had been created. St. Sebastian’s mar- 
tyrdom came next, and here again the 
chestnut branches did duty. This scene 
was rather long drawn out, the chief point 
in it being the fact that the arrows the 
girl soldiers shot at St. Sebastian refused 
to go off or to hit him, having all been 
made that afternoon of flimsy little twigs. 
But he fell beautifully, notwithstanding, 
surrounded by soldiers. The scene be- 
tween Susanna and the Elders proved a 
fine piece of comedy, which quite brought 
down the house. There was a good deal 
of joking from the Elders (who were 
dressed exactly like harlequins in a pan- 
tomime) mostly in paéozs Italian which we 
found it hard to follow; but in the midst 
of all the laughter the heat finally over- 
came us, and we returned home to bed, 
leaving the company to the Bengal lights 
and the “wonderful pantomime effects ” 
promised in the programme. The lake 
shone in the moonlight as we neared the 
inn, the moon making a pathway of light 
across to ghostly Pella; the sky was 
studded with “patines of bright gold;” 
and in the distance came faintly the bar- 
rei-organ’s everlasting eight bars revolving 
slowly. 
All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 


We were quite sorry to part from ‘Adam 
and Eve, from Virginia and Angela, even 
from little Olympia and the dusty brown 


babies. As we left Orta next morning the 
women were standing about in the sun; 
Eve was rather virulently scolding the 
little dirty-faced archangel; Angela was 
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crooning to her brat ; while Adam and St, 
John led up the horses to harness them to 
the vans. Sic transit gloria mundi/ The 
grandmother was putting up the cooking- 
stove ; the tent was down, and the gipsies 
were moving on. And as we followed 
them in imagination, we seemed to enter, 
as we had never entered before, into the 
childlike faith and naive sentiment that 
may be seen, painted large, in every old 
picture in Italy. Mrs. Browning warns 
critics against the technical bias which 
makes them, — 


Because of some stiff draperies and loose 
joints, 

Gaze scorn down from the heights of Raffael- 
hood. 


But there is another bias which also 
warps the appreciation of old pictures 
— the bias which our scepticism, or our 
learning, necessarily gives us against the 
ideas of a simpler and a less exacting age. 
The way to avoid that bias is to put our- 
selves at the old childlike point of view, 
as we saw it on the boards and in the audi- 
ence of the Passion Play among the Italian 
lakes, E, C. C, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
IS A SOLDIER’S LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


LIFE is the only possession which the 
rich and the poor, the fighting man and 
the talking man, the idle man and the 
working man alike, have incommon. To 
each and all it presents some sort of 
pleasure, affords some species of enjoy- 
ment. That poor creature, with dingy, 
greasy hat which barely covers a dirty, 
uncombed head of hair; whose blotched 
face tells its story of drink ; whose thread- 
bare clothes cling clammily round his 
emaciated limbs, and who slinks aimlessly 
about in the neighborhood of public- 
houses, — even that depraved and debased 
specimen of humanity has some pleasures 
in life. The man in comfortable circum- 
stances wonders what can be the enjoy- 
ment which such a creature finds in the 
world, It is to some perhaps a matter of 
astonishment that he does not, with his 
own hand, end his days. But he has be- 
come as the wild beasts that perish, and 
they do not commit suicide. They wan- 
der about in old age if badly hurt, and 
await an end they cannot foresee, or are 
put to death as useless and an encum- 
brance by their own community. Some 
may say, “ What a pity it is we cannot rid 
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the world of our useless idlers in some 
similar fashion!” It would, however, be 
a very invidious duty to settle who should 
be destroyed and who left. It would be 
comparatively easy to decide who are 
those that no longer serve any useful pur- 
pose as far as society in general is con- 
cerned ; but who would be rash enough to 
pronounce that any one of them has no 
further pleasure in life; no hope; or any 
of the enjoyments which spring from 
hope? 

There is a well-authenticated old story 
of a governor at one of our penal settle- 
ments, who, having fixed the date when 
two of his convicts were to be hanged for 
stealing, remembered, a few days before 
the date named for the execution, that he 
had an important social engagement for 
that same afternoon. He sent for the 
men, and explained to them his difficulty. 
“It cannot matter much to you,” said he, 
“whether you are hanged on Tuesday or 
Wednesday next. It is, however, a mat- 
ter of some moment to me, and you would 
greatly oblige me if you would consent to 
be hanged on Tuesday, instead of Wednes- 
day as named in the Gazette.” The men 
were inclined to stand on their rights, so 
he told them to think over the matter. 
They came to him the next morning, and 
agreed to his wish on certain terms, which 
he readily accepted. The conditions were, 
so much rum and so much tobacco for 
each day previous to their execution. A 
few days thus rendered happy were better 
to them than one day more p Prmcadh exist- 
ence on prison fare. 

Those men were true philosophers, no 
matter how bad may have been their moral 
character. Toall civilized people, whether 
they do or do not regard human life in 
itself as an object of superstitious venera- 
tion, this story must be horrible from 
every point of view. The cold-blooded- 
ness of the prison governor is no doubt as 
revolting as the callousness of the con- 
demned. The educated man who could, 
for a matter of his own personal conven- 
ience, advise in a friend!y, in almost a 
cordial tone, two men about to be exe- 
cuted to allow their stay on earth to be 
shortened in return for a liberal] allowance 
of tobacco and rum —such a man would 
nowadays have a short shrift amongst us. 
The view taken by the prisoners, how- 
ever, is one which after all is only an 
exaggeration of what is common enough 
among us. It is the creed of many that 
man should go down the narrow incline 
which extends between the cradle and the 
grave with both arms stretched wide open, 





so as to miss no attainable pleasures dur- 
ing his short stay on earth. In fact, we 
may persuade ourselves that, after all, the 
value of life per diem may be measured 
in something not essentially different from 
the convicts’ rum and tobacco, It is 
profitless, therefore, to argue whether life 
is or is not worth living, unless you know 
the views entertained by those addressed 
as to the end and aim of life. 

If I were asked, as a soldier, whether I 
thought a soldier’s life really worth liv- 
ing, my answer would be decidedly. yes, 
though no other body of men have to run 
their race so near that undefined frontier 
which marks the boundary between life 
and death. To have lived a real fighting 
soldier’s life, means that you have become 
well acquainted with that bleak border- 
land of brooding darkness, and have often 
elbowed the old villain with the scythe on 
its narrow paths, and had many a hard 
tussle with him on its barren fields. But 
it means also, that life has afforded you 
opportunities of adding to the renown of 
your nation, and therefore to its power. 
Your country’s glory is no mere senti- 
mental, intangible possession, It is a 
considerable part of its greatness and 
strength, and he who can add to the fight- 
ing reputation of England does her a ser- 
vice worth living to attempt, worth dying 
to accomplish. 

The subject should be considered from 
both its physical and moral aspects. That 
is, we should examine what are the chief 
animal enjoyments which the career of a 
soldier affords, and ‘what is the moral 
teaching it supplies. Has it any loftier 
aim than that of legitimate, or even praise- 
worthy, personal ambition? Does it pre- 
sent nothing more noble, I may say more 
holy, than a thirst for pleasure, for per- 
sonal renown oraggrandisement? Areall 
its objects utterly and entirely selfish and 
egotistical? After all that can be said in 
praise of the soldier’s manly enjoyments, 
which so often surround his life with a 
halo of romance, they are, it must be ad- 
mitted, mostly of a nature that can be 
partaken of by the mercenary, who fights 
for pay, or because he sees in the soldier’s 
career that is open to him, so many chances 
of advancement. The Germans and the 
Irish who joined the northern ranks by 
thousands during the Confederate war, 
had no sentiment in the matter. To them 
it was a matter of money. They obtained 
high bounties, ranging up to five hundred 
dollars, and good pay. No love of coun- 
try, no high sense of duty to be done, 
influenced them in their selection of a ca- 
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reer, and to many of them, the soldier’s 
life, as a daily pastime, may have had such 
strong attractions, that no other induce- 
ments were necessary. 

To the very sensitive soldier, there are 
occasions when life seems intolerable. 
Under the influence of this feeling, many 
have put an end to their own existence. 
Some have killed themselves, others have 
induced their friends to perform the sol- 
emn office, whilst others, of a hotter, more 
vigorous temperament, have accomplished 
their end by rushing into the thickest of 
the fight. Death to these last named 
brings with it the additional satisfaction, 
that, even in dying, they inflict serious 
loss upon their country’s enemies. How 
much finer would have been the death of 
Saul, if he had thus died upon a heap of 
slain Philistines, in the foremost ranks of 
his army! He preferred ingloriously to 
retreat as long as he could, but at last, 
when hard pressed and about to be over- 
taken, he killed himself to avoid the abuse 
and the death-blow of his hated enemy. 
The “child of despair” has seized upon 
the minds of many commanders situated 
as Saul was then. Some have killed 
themselves sooner than be taken prisoners 
and condemned to march in chains to 
swell their victors’ triumph; some to es- 
cape the cruelties to be expected from an 
enemy flushed with victory ; and others, to 
avoid the still more cruel scorn of friends 
and comrades, or the often senseless rage 
of a people rendered cruel and blood- 
mga by the humijiation of national de- 
eat. 

Nothing in General Gordon’s Khartoum 
diary interested me more, as I read it at 
Khorti, than those pages where he argued 
out the question, whether he should allow 
himself to be taken prisoner, in the event 
of the place falling before the relieving 
column could reach it. There the instincts 
of the true soldier contended with the re- 
ligious belief of the sincere Christian. 

There have been in all ages instances 
of men suspected, correctly or falsely, of 
cowardice, making up their minds to die 
in the midst of the enemy. They could 
bear this suspicion, this imputation, no 
longer. Life had become odious, intoler- 
able with such a cloud hanging over them, 
and they decided, if not to disprove it, at 
least to wipe out all remembrance of it in 
history by an heroic and noble death. 

The death of Edward Montague, the 
first Earl of Sandwich, is a fine instance 
in point. I believe he was indeed as truly 
a brave man as he was known to be an 
able and experienced sailor. He had had 
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to do, however, with ignorant, jealous, and 
conceited companions in arms, who had 
upon many occasions striven to conceal 
their ignorance of seamanship, by recom- 
mending rash adventures. His superior 
knowledge of naval matters irritated them, 
and his invariable caution gave them a 
handle for the diabolical revenge of im- 
puting his prudence to want of personal 
courage. The old proverb of “give a dog 
a bad name,” etc., is fully borne out in the 
fighting professions. To suggest the idea 
that soldier or sailor lacks pluck, is to 
condemn him to worse than death, and if 
the insinuation be unfounded, by what is 
indeed not only the most cruel, but the 
most unjust of sentences. It is one of 
those accusations that carries condemna- 
tion withit. Theaccuser has not to prove 
his case, he has only to hint his charge. 
It is upon the unfortunate accused that 
the onus of disproof rests, not always an 
easy matter in such cases. In Lord Sand- 
wich’s.case, this dreadful, this intolerable 
imputation poisoned every pleasure, and 
robbed life of all enjoyment. He knew it 
to be a lie, and this made the pain still 
less endurable. A fleet was fitted out, 
under James, Duke of York, to fight the 
Dutch, which he joined as second in com- 
mand, resolved to give the lie to his envi- 
ous accusers by a hero’s death in the 
midst of his country’s enemies. In the 
great battle which ensued, he fought his 
ship, the Prince, as long as her guns 
could be fired. A fire-ship bore down 
upon her, and she was soon in flames. 
He worked hard to save the few of his 
crew still alive, but refused to leave the 
ship himself, and heroically went down in 
her. That battle was marked by much 
hard fighting, and by many a gallant deed, 
but its most memorable, most solemn inci- 
dent was the fresolute death of this high- 
spirited, self-made man. 

The old court etiquette of Coomassee 
required the defeated king to kill himself. 
He sat on a barrel of gunpowder and 
exploded it. It was an axiom with the 
Ashantees —a proud, warlike people — 
that their king should never be taken alive, 
or witness the triumph of their country’s 
foes. Life under defeat, under humiliat- 
ing conditions, was not supposed to be 
worth living by the king of such a sensi- 
tively proud nation. 

In our own time, we have had instances 
of men committing suicide after an action 
in which they imagined that some failure, 
some great loss of life, or some loss of 
credit, was attributable, or would be at- 
tributed to them. To men of a very sen- 
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sitive nature, any accusation that can in 
any way be twisted into meaning want of 
honorable feeling, of courage, even of 
coolness in action, is real torture. To 
some it is beyond bearing, and I have 
known instances where the leader whose 
brain was less hard than the heart was 
strong, ended his days with his own hand 
sooner than face the angry, perhaps cruel, 
criticism of the public. Looking at exist- 
ence purely from a soldier’s point of view, 
it is incomprehensible how men can care 
to live, when honor, the salt of life, is no 
Jonger one of its recognized ingredients 
Defeat may, however, be as full of honor 
as the most celebrated victory. The acci- 
dents of war have always been and must 
always be numerous. They cannot all be 
foreseen, and it is most difficult to allow 
for their unknown quantity, even in the 
calculation of chances. A thunderstorm 
with heavy rain may entirely upset the 
best-laid scheme ; an accidental grit in the 
eye, or any violent and excruciating ache, 
may incapacitate the ablest commander at 
the most critical moment of anaction. A 
cyclone or very violent storm may'send to 
the bottom the whole fleet upon whose 


‘ protection the country had reckoned. Al- 


though without doubt success generally 
attends upon military genius, no matter 
how clever the pian, or with what fore- 
sight it may have been devised, defeat is 
still always possible. The leader who 
fighting for his country only, with no 
thought of self, committed suicide merely 
because his pride did not allow him to 
brook defeat, might by so doing seriously 
injure his country’s interests. To leave 
an army at such a time without the head 
accustomed to command, might be its 
ruin. The battle may be lost, but its loss 
may not render hopeless the attainment 
of the aim, the interests for which the 
nation was contending. Aslong as a man 
can be of any use to his country, it is 
highly criminal on his part to end his days 
because of any personal consideration. 
Of course I do not here take into account 
the religious aspect of the question. Itis, 
however, to my mind a very different mat- 
ter when the Jost battle has been fought 
in a man’s own interests ; in some dynastic 
cause that affected chiefly his own family. 
It was but fit and becoming that Richard 
III, should die on the field of Bosworth. 
Had James II. had any nobility of senti- 
ment, instead of galloping from the Boyne 
to Dublin, he would have ended his use- 
less life by a charge into the ranks of 
William’s Enniskilleners. If Monmouth 
had been made of the stern stuff from 





which heroes are moulded, he would have 
died in the “ Bussex Rhine” on Sedge- 
moor with the poor country folk who had 
risen in his cause ; and surely, if Napoleon 
had been truly a gentleman, his body 
would have been found at Waterloo amidst 
the fallen of that glorious Guard who 
had lived and died for him and for his 
dynasty. 

The commander may be set a task by a 
government ignorant of war, that is be- 
yond the power of the army or fleet de- 
tailed to attempt it. Or the ruling power 
may, in the progress of some important 
operation, so interfere with it, or even 
withdraw from the leader’s command some 
important part of his forces, as to render 
success difficult, perhaps impossible. This 
was the fate of General McClellan during 
his Peninsular campaign in 1862; and how 
many have been the misfortunes of Aus- 
tria, through the interference of the Aulic 
Council in the conduct of affairs in the 
field! A completely invested fortress, 
unless relieved from without, must fall. 
But when the governor surrenders his 
sword, he may have every reason to feel 
that by the vigor and dhetinaty of his 
defence he has gained for his army and 
country as much renown as the besiegers 
have done by their persistent attacks and 
final assault. Sebastopol fell, but Todle- 
ben’s name will be remembered with grat- 
itude by his country, and with honor by 
all nations, long after the names and titles 
of the allied commanders have sunk into 
oblivion. 

As a rule, however, the world, and his- 
tory which records its views, forms its 
opinion by results. Wars undertaken in 
the holiest, the noblest causes that man 
ever fought for, have, in some instances, 
been forgotten, because, on account of 
their failure, history has even grudged 
them mention in a foot-note to some one 
of her pages. Although to judge events 
by this rough-and-ready mode may be oc- 
casionally ungenerous, I think command- 
ers are generally content to acquiesce in 
it. If they are given all they ask for, and 
are allowed to begin when they consider 
it necessary, they should succeed. If 
under those circumstances they do not 
succeed, they must not complain if their 
country lays the failure at their doors. 

There was something grand in the con- 
duct of the barbarian chief from the banks 
of the Ebro or the Rhine, deliberately 
selling his life as dearly as he could on 
the field of battle, sooner than as a pris- 
oner contribute “to make a Roman holi- 
day.” Pride of race and of nation often 
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prompted his action, quite as much as, 
perhaps more than, any personal feeling. 
He could not reconcile himself to the 
horrible idea of his country’s king being 
degraded in chains to amuse.and gratify 
the insolence of a mob on the banks of the 
Tiber. In dying nobly on the field of 
battle, he left behind him a name that 
would perhaps in future years serve to 
strengthen the nerve and daring of his 
countrymen for further contests. What 
more valuable gift can a man bequeath his 
people than renown? Itis no tinsel orna- 
ment, but a substantial advantage, inti- 
mately connected with the power and 
therefore with the material interests, of 
all nations. The martyr who preferred to 
be torn by lions in the arena sooner than 
deny his Saviour, not only died in the lof- 
tiest of all causes, but left behind him a 
testament which he thus sealed with his 
blood as an evidence of the truth for which 
he voluntarily died. His death was thus 
of far more use to the cause he loved than 
if he had worked for that cause during the 
full ordinary term of human life. And so 
it is with soldiers in action.” The man 
who thrusts himself forward ia the deadly 
breach to what is almost certain death, 
sets an example to all within reach of his 
influence that at such a moment may be 
worth a king’s ransom to his nation. He 
is for the moment, as it were, a great elec- 
trical accumulator, highly charged with 
animal magnetism, which he seems to give 
off from him to all around him, imparting 
to and developing in them the noble dar- 
ing and elevating courage which are his 
very self. Perhaps this can only be fully 
realized by those who have themselves ex- 
perienced the sensation, and who have 
seen this curious influence exercised by 
one man over a crowd of others, at some 
moment of supreme danger. The mean- 
est creature who has ever felt it will, I 
think, always afterwards acknowledge 
that for this moment alone a soldier’s life 
is worth living. It is truly an education 
to feel that even this vile body of ours can 
be thus illumined for the instant as with a 
spark of fire that must surely be of heav- 
enly birth. As for the man himself who 
has caused others to act nobly, who has 
been able to impart to those around that 
nervous daring which makes men forget 
self, if he survives, the remembrance of 
that set look of trusting determination 
which lit up the faces of those who fol- 
lowed him, will be his most living pleasure 
forever after. No matter how modest he 


may be, he will feel that he has served | 
England well and nobly ; and what earthly | 
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feeling can afford such intense satisfac- 
tion? 

The soldier who in some daring ven- 
ture, where every chance is against his 
living through it, risks the life which is 
his all, his very self, in his country’s ser- 
vice, enjoys a rapturous pleasure far be- 
yond all other earthly enjoyments. No 
matter how humble be that man’s lot in 
life, he will carry with him to his grave 
the intense realization of an ecstasy un- 
known to the proudest, the richest, who 
has not so fought for his country. The 
consciousness of duty of this nature fear- 
lessly rendered to the State, makes the 
blood of the most modest tingle with a 
manly pride that is difficult to suppress. 
The admiration and applause of the sim- 
ple-minded men who follow their captain 
because they trust to his leading, is a 
species of adoration, a sort of incense 
offered up on the shrine of heroic manili- 
ness, that is calculated to throw for the 
moment even the best-balanced mind off 
its guard. The unknown stripling David, 
fresh from the care of his flock, became in 
a few minutes, by his gallant contest with 
the giant, the idol of the army of Israel. 
The craving of man in all ages for a visi-’ 
ble God, is not only the parent of many 
religions, but of the hero-worship of all 
times. In the very early history of the 
world the line of demarcation between the 
god and the hero was small; indeed the 
ideas as well as the terms were almost 
synonymous, : 

Is it not easy to understand how, after 
his first battle, David as a soldier must 
have thoroughly felt that life was worth 
living? When he brought to the camp of 
Saul the head of that foe who had so 
often mocked the hosts of Israel and de- 
rided their want of courage, how pleasant 
to his ear must have been the shouts in 
his honor! They had little affinity to the 
cheers of a citizen mob for some favorite 
who for the moment is thought to em- 
body its new-fangled views. They were 
the honest acclamations of admiration 
and of heart felt gratitude, for a great mil- 
itary service achieved for the nation. 
Unless the object of such sponfaneous 
laudation be inaccessible to all human 
feelings, he must be touched by the reality 
and earnestness of this expression of his 
countrymen’s thanks for the service he 
has rendered the empire. To the boy the 
admiration of his schoolfellows is far more 
subtle flattery than the applause of those 
he does not know. And so it is with sol- 
diers. Although the first thought of the 
British soldier after an action is “ What 
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will they say in England?” still the es- 
teem and praise of comrades are more 
valued by him, than the acclamations of 
fickle mobs, and the accurately measured 
praise of ministers. Surely therefore life 
presents itself to the soldier in action un- 
der an aspect specially calculated to make 
it worth living. If this be so, it is a curi- 
ous reflection that the fighting man can 
only best realize the value of existence, 
after lengthened periods of self-denial, 
and of abstinence from all creature com- 
forts and the common enjoyments of life. 
It is only by seriously risking his life in 
daring deeds, that the soldier can expect 
to appreciate fully how much a soldier’s 
life is worth living. 

All other pleasures pale before the in- 
tense, the maddening delight of leading 
men into the midst of an enemy, on to the 
assault of some well-defended place. That 
rapturous enjoyment takes man out of 
himself to the forgetfulness of all earthly 
considerations. He is for the time beside 
himself, and as it were acreature of an- 
other world acting under influences un- 
known before. In after years the pulse 
will beat quicker, every muscle and nerve 
wi!l thrill with the old excitement as the 
remembrance of those stirring moments 
comes back, But above and beyond all 
the pleasure which any such remembrance 
can afford, there are better and far higher 
reasons for the belief that the soldier’s 
life is worth living. His career is more 
chequered than that of most men. Living 
to-day in comparative luxury and ease, he 
is suddenly called upon to-morrow to en- 
dure long periods of privation, and to 
practise self-denial under discomforts that 
often amount to positive bodily suffering. 
But at his most unhappy moment of hun- 
ger, thirst, and wretchedness, when nearly 
exhausted by fatigue and want of sleep, 
he brightens up as he remembers that it 
is for England he suffers. It was pride 
of race and of the uniform he wore, added 
to the inexpressible satisfaction which the 
performance of duty under trying circum- 
stances brings with it, that made the sol- 
dier before Sebastopol forget the wants 
and privations, imposed upon him through 
the military ignorance of the English min- 
istry. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that “all healthy 
men like fighting, and like the sense of 
danger. All brave women like to hear of 
their fighting, and of their facing danger.” 
No doubt there are thousands of our sol- 
diers who do like war simply for the many 
healthy pleasures it brings with it. The 
good Roman Catholic takes a sort of pride 





in his rigorous abstention from meat for 
two days a week at this season of the year. 
The smoker, if a strict observer of Lent, 
will even go without his cigar. He does 
so, not because he believes the Almighty 
takes any special interest in the particular 
nature of the food he supports life with, 
but because he believes it to be in accord- 
ance with God’s wish that he should prac- 
tise self-deaial in everything. Hence the 
satisfaction which this self-denial affords 
him. It is very much the same with the 
Alpine climber, the chamois-hunter, and 
the winter sportsman in the backwoods of 
Canada. There is not much real pleasure 
secured, no great amount of satisfaction 
experienced, except where there has 
been a strain upon the powers of endur- 
ance which calls for a determined exer- 
cise of great self-denial. The greater 
the hardships and privations, the more 
serious and perhaps appalling the dan- 
gers successfully surmounted, the more 
intense the satisfaction. I might even 
say, there can be none of that pleas- 
ure, the remembrance of which in after 
life seems to “cover you up like a blan- 
ket,” where no actual pain has been en- 
dured. If this be true of the traveller, the 
mountain-climber, and the sportsman, bent 
on their own pleasure, how much more so 
is it true of the soldier who has the in- 
tense satisfaction of feeling that all his 
sufferings are on behalf of that glorious 
abstract idea which is symbolized by the 
magic words of queen and country? 

Yes, the soldier’s life iss worth living. 
But to believe in this you must expel from 
its supreme place among the recognized 
objects of existence that greed of gain 
which seems now to have fastened like a 
cancerous sore, upon most of the profes- 
sions and callings of men outside the army, 
the navy, and the Church. This mad and 
restless longing for wealth at any price, 
and for the luxury wealth can purchase, is 
eating away the manly heart of the English 
nation, It has become a religion, with its 
apostles and its writers, ay, even with its 
poets. A specious rhetoric tries to blind 
men to the effeminacy its teaching engen- 
ders but seeks to hide. It derides the les- 
sons which the history of the rise and fall 
of the great nations of antiquity conveys. 
Its one great commandment is, “ Be rich.” 

As yet there are happiJy thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands, in these islands 
who have not bent the knee to this mod- 
ern and most loathsome of Baals. In or- 
der that man should learn to despise “ the 
manly art of self-defence,” a new idol has 
been created for this modern philosophy, 
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the idol of human life. Every practice 
that can in any way tend to endanger life 
or limb must be condemned. Those who 
do not hesitate to immure in unhealthy 
factories hundreds of men, women, and 
children in order that they, the specula- 
tive employers, may become rich and leave 
large fortunes behind them, complain of 
the brutality of football, and pass laws to 
stop prize-fighting. This maudlin philos- 
ophy strikes at the foundations upon 
which great nations are built, and from 
which spring the manly strength and cour- 
age of their sons. 

The love of sport, of manly exercises, 
the exquisite delight of contending for 
superiority at rackets, cricket, football, 
polo, or with the gloves, or singlestick, or 
in the hunting-field or the gymnasium, so 
strong among our ancestors, is still hap- 
pily strong amongst us. It is the exclu- 
sive property of no one class, nor even of 
the recognized defenders of our country. 
I rejoice to think that a very large section 
of our people are in fact still true soldiers 
at heart, though only a few wear a red 
coat. Love of country has been the po- 
et’s theme and the brave man’s pride from 
the earliest times. 

What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country! 


What British schoolboy has not wor- 
shipped at the shrine of men like Curtius 
and Decius, or gloried in the heroism of 
Epaminondas and of Leonidas, and of 
other patriots whose names brighten the 
pages of our dull school histories? The 
human heart is surely not capable of any 
nobler sentiment than that of patriotism! 
To serve our country in word and deed is 
the special — but happily not the exclu- 
sive — privilege of the fighting man, as 
devotion to God’s work is of every Chris- 
tian minister of religion. A determina- 
tion to do our duty by the nation, come 
what may, and under all circumstances, is 
a noble resolve, that lifts man out-of the 
slough of selfishness where so many mil- 
lions live, and are content to die. The 
inward satisfaction of feeling that you are 
doing your duty, under no ordinary difficul- 
ties, because it is your duty to your coun- 
try, is great indeed. The vain man may be 
spurred to its execution by the hope that 
his actions will attract general attention 
and the applause of others. But the man 
of purer metal, of nobler stamp, the true 
knight, will serve on faithfully in the dark, 
where there is no possibility that his gal- 
lantry and self-devotion should meet with 
any recognition, much less any reward. 
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One night, in that dismal winter of 
1854-5, the Russians forced their way 
into our second parallel, and having driven 
out the overworked handful of men on 
guard there, held it for some short space 
of time. When we, in our turn, drove 
them back helter-skelter to their own lines, 
and reoccupied the parallel, we found on 
its extreme left, where it dipped down into 
the Woronzoff ravine, one of our sentries 
at his post. The enemy had not had 
enough time to spread out as far as his 
post, although they had gone very near it. 
He was not, however, one of those who 
run before they have been actually at- 
tacked. He saw that his comrades had 
bolted in a panic, and he must have fully 
recognized the danger he was in of being 
surrounded and taken prisoner. When 
found at his post, coolly looking over the 
parapet towards the Redan, as his orders 
were, he said that he had been posted 
there by his officer, and had no intention 
of leaving his post until he had been prop- 
erly relieved. His coolness and high 
sense of duty made a deep impression 
upon my young mind at the time. No 
marshal’s baton was in his knapsack; he 
expected nothing, he got nothing. It was 
by accident only that his gallant conduct 
on that dark winter’s night was even known 
to any one; but he must have had the sat- 
isfactory consciousness in his heart that 
he had done his duty. How many afe the 
heroic deeds which are never heard of! 
How deep, how sincere has been the de- 
votion to duty of scores whose names are 
unknown! That man deserved the V. C. 
more than many who obtain it by asking 
for it, and by enlarging upon their own 
deeds of heroism in order to obtain it, It 
is, 1 think, a pity that by regulation the 
fact of a man asking for the V. C. should 
not debar him from obtaining it. The 
consciousness that what a soldier endures 
is endured with no personal object in 
view, but from a lofty sense of duty to 
queen and country, is more than food to 
the hungry. It brightens life at its worst 
moments, and it elevates the commonplace 
soldier to a position, which his mental 
superior in civil life can rarely attain even 
with difficulty. 

How many soldiers and sailors have 
died nobly, whose very names have been 
forgotten because they have found no 
poet, no historian, to record their noble 
actions! How many have survived to 
find their achievements attributed to oth- 
ers, or at least to obtain neither reward 
nor recognition! This is a reflection that 
must make many blush whose deeds — 
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perhaps less commendable —have been 
trumpeted in despatches, and loaded with 
honors and rewards. Many, indeed, have 
been the brave men, who after great ser- 
vices to the State, have died in peace 
unknown tofame. Their pride and mod- 
esty combined to prevent those services 
being recognized by the country they loved 
and served so well. 

The song which breathes of loyalty, or 
the poem instinct with the loftiest patriot- 
ism, stirs the senses and feelings of the 
coldest-blooded ; but the effect is small 
compared with the electrifying influence 
exercised by the trusted leader, when he 
calls upon his men to stand by him, and 
do their duty to England in some ap- 
proaching fight. The correspondence of 
our great national hero, Neison, is replete 
with touches of that loyalty and love of 
country which, with childlike faith and 
trust in God, ran like a golden thread 
through every strand that made up his 
rope of life. In a letter of his now before 
me (I do not think it has ever been pub- 
lished), dated “ Victory, Mediterranean, 
January 13th, 1804,” writing to a friend 
who was thinking of quitting the public 
service, he says: “ The plan of retirement, 
however it may please ourselves, yet can 
seldom be realized; we owe much to our- 


selves, to our king and country ; if we have 
talents, or the partiality of our king and 
country may think so, we have no right to 
keep them hid under a bushel; they are 
ours for the benefit of the community. I 
admit that community is not always grate- 
ful, and generally many in it are envious of 


our fair fame. I can speak from experi- 
ence, but here I am, and only hope the 
French fleet will come forth, that I may 
finish an eight months’ cruise.’ I am so 
well supported that I ought not to doubt 
of success, although they are Zen to seven, 
but our fleet is in high order and health.” 
To this great patriot sailor, life was worth 
living as long as England had an enemy to 
be beaten; as long as he could help to 
strengthen or add to the renown of the 
nation he loved so well, The maudlin 
philosophy of these metallic, super-civil- 
ized days, does not favor, much less com- 
mend, the contemplation of the Homeric 
deeds which gave a grandeur to the sim- 
plicity and tenderness of Nelson’s charac- 
ter. Some now even profess to sneer at 
the homeliness of the unaffected manhood 
which enabled him to scatter hostile fleets, 
and make England a word of victory and 
renown and fear, on every sea her war- 
ships swept. To the idler, the club gos- 
sip, whose life is one of selfish enjoyment, 
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to cruise on and off Toulon for eight 
dreary months would be the acme of mis- 
ery. Life under such conditions of priva- 
tion and dull monotony would not be to 
him worth living ; but to the single-minded 
patriot Nelson, that loyal, gleesome school- 
boy of the seas, the inner consciousness 
of duty done to the best of his ability, con- 
verted those weary months of waiting into 
a time of high-hearted expectation. 

The world without active patriotism and 
devotion to duty, would be a world with- 
out poetry, without beauty ; but if wanting 
in that sturdy valor which both causes and 
enables its possessor to fight for his coun- 
try, the world would indeed be but “ blank 
chaos come again.” Patriotism is in my 
opinion the mother of all the virtues. All 
that is best and noblest in man, is cradled 
in the love of homeand country. Fromit 
springs that martial glory, without which 
no nation can be great or last long. But, 
for this true glory which like the forest 
tree takes root and spreads, the nation 
must pay in blood, the blood of her brav- 
est sons. Happy the country which has 
devoted soldiers and sailors always ready 
to die for her, and thrice happy those who 
fall fighting in their country’s cause. 

Man’s brief spel of life here is soon 
over. For each of us, the day approaches 
quickly when the spirit must leave this 
frail body “ of crumbling bones and windy 
dust.” When the end comes, the soldier 
who can truthfully say that he has striven 
with all his mind and strength to do his 
duty to queen and country with honest, 
humble loyalty, will I believe realize that 
he has truly served his God, and that the 
life he consecrated to the service of En- 
gland was certainly worth living. 

WOLSELEY,. 





From The Spectator. 
LORD WOLSELEY ON SOLDIERLY SUICIDE, 


LoRD WOLSELEY sends a paper to the 
Fortnightly Review this month, contain- 
ing an obiter dictum which is odd, or at all 
events looks so odd when coldly expressed 
in prose — Byron said the same thing be- 
fore in poetry —that we are tempted to 
say a word about it. The paper itself, we 
must premise, is a statement of the attrac- 
tions which, in Lord Wolseley’s judgment, 
make the soldier’s life an attractive one. 
These are, first of all, patriotism, which 
Lord Wolseley ranks very high in the list 
of virtues; secondly, the variety, or, in 
other words, the excitement of the career 
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even when there is no fighting actually on 
hand ; ard thirdly, that series of burning 
emotions which only the successful fight- 
ing man can feel, and which Byron summed 
up in four lines more poetic in expression 
than Lord Wolseley’s, though on this 
theme his prose becomes poetic, and also 
more condensed in form : — 


The triumph and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife, 

The earthquake voice of victory, 
To thee the breath of life. 


Directly, Lord Wolseley adds nothing to 
this short list of reasons why a soldier 
should think life worth living; but indi- 
rectly, he shows that he is conscious of a 
fourth, which we have heard considerable 
soldiers say was to them one of the strong- 
est attractions to the military profession. 
Soldiering is, of all possible careers, the 
one least harassed by many forms of 
doubt, the one in which you ‘derive most 
assistance from certainty as to what your 
dutyis. The rule, “ Obey your orders,” is 
at once absolute and reasonable, and to 
an enormous number of minds is as com- 
forting and strengthening as, in a different 
direction, the absolutism of the Roman 
Catholic Church is to minds similarly 
constituted. So far from revolting against 
discipline, they crave to be disciplined, 
seek strength in unquestioning submis- 
siveness, and feel that while obeying they 
can rise to a height even of heroism of 
which, if left to their own impulses and 
judgments, they would be absolutely in- 
capable. Half the troubles of life are 
over for them, because all its indecisions 
are removed, because the course is marked 
out, and they have nothing to do but 
march on, whether it be to victory or 
defeat. The relief of having to take an 
order has for them a never-failing charm. 
Lord Wolseley does not mention this at- 
traction — he always, in his public deliv- 
erances, writes a little too hurriedly, as if 
the “time for his operation” had been 
fixed in his chief’s orders — but he cannot 
be insensible to it, for he tells, and tells 
with a literary skill which we wish he had 
bestowed on his whole paper, the follow- 
ing moving story: “One night, in that 
dismal winter of 1854-5, the Russians 
forced their way into our second parallel, 
and having driven out the overworked 
handful of men on guard there, heid it for 
some short space of time. When we, in 
our turn, drove them back helter-skelter 
to their own lines, and reoccupied the 
parallel, we found on its extreme left, 
where it dipped down into the Woronzoff 
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ravine, one of our sentries at his post. 
The enemy had not had enough time to 
spread out as far as his post, although 
they had gone very near it. He was not, 
however, one of those who run before they 
have been actually attacked. He saw that 
his comrades had bolted in a panic, and 
he must have fully recognized the danger 
he was in of being surrounded and taken 
prisoner. When found at his post, coolly 
looking over the parapet towards the Re- 
dan, as his orders were, he said that he 
had been posted there by his officer, and 
had no intention of leaving his post until 
he had been properly relieved, His cool- 
ness and high sense of duty made a deep 
impression upon my young mind at the 
time. No marshal’s baton was in his 
knapsack; he expected nothing, he got 
nothing. It was by accident only that his 
gallant conduct on that dark winter’s night 
was even known to any one; but he must 
have had the satisfactory consciousness in 
his heart that he had done his duty.” And 
also the satisfaction, to many minds the 
supreme satisfaction, of knowing clearly 
from a source outside of himself what his 
duty was. Whatever else was uncertain, 
it was certain that his orders were to stop 
there, and that orders ought to be obeyed ; 
and what did the rest matter ? 


Enough of the general paper, however: 
what we want to argue about with Lord 
Wolseley is his opinion as to the occa- 
sional duty, or if he likes it better, the 
occasional becomingness, of suicide in a 


soldier. So keen in him is the horror of 
defeat, “the madness of the misery,” as 
Byron puts it, that he is half-inclined to 
plead excuses for the general who, when 
defeat is certain, puts a pistol to his head 
—as Bismarck said he would have done, 
had Sadowa been lost — but, on reflection, 
he represses that inclination, and acknowl- 
edges—is it perchance a little regret- 
fully ?— that “the leader who fighting for 
his country only, with no thought of self, 
committed suicide merely because his 
pride did not allow him to brook defeat, 
might by so doing seriously injure his 
country’s interests. To leave an army at 
such a time without the head accustomed 
to command, might be its ruin. The bat- 
tle may be lost, but its loss may not ren- 
der hopeless the attainment of the aim, 
the interests for which the nation was 
contending. As long as a man can be of 
any use to his country, it is highly criminal 
on his part to end his days because of any 
personal consideration.” But, “not tak- 
ing into account the religious aspect of 
the question,” which is, we may just re- 
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mark, very like a soldier not taking into 
account the Articles of War, Lord Wolse- 
ley thinks selfish men, and especially 
selfish men who have built up thrones or 
are defending thrones, should obey a dif- 
ferent rule: “ It was but fit and becoming 
that Richard III. should die on the field 
of Bosworth. Had James II. had any no- 
bility of sentiment, instead of galloping 
from the Boyne to Dublin, he would have 
ended his useless life by a charge into the 
ranks of William’s Enniskilleners. If 
Monmouth had been made of the stern 
stuff from which heroes are moulded, he 
would have died in the ‘ Bussex Rhine’ 
on Sedgemoor with the poor country folk 
who had risen in his cause; and surely, if 
Napoleon had been truly a gentleman, his 
body would have been found at Waterloo 
amidst the fallen of that glorious Guard 
who had lived and died for him and for 
his dynasty.” In other words, a man of 
that kind should, when defeated, seek 
death of set purpose; and, “not taking 
religion into account,” we should, as a 
matter of intellectual curiosity, just like 
to know why. The majority of men are 
selfish, and if a selfish man ought to seek 
death when defeated in a big struggle, 
that is counsel to be considered. Of 
course, if a charge, however hopeless, can 


protect the defeated soldiers, or hinder 
the enemy of his full advantage, or restore 
the reputation of an army, we see Lord 
Wolseley’s argument, and have no con- 


troversy to maintain with him. Leonidas 
was no suicide, even though he were hope- 
less, nor is any leader of any forlorn hope, 
however desperate the endeavor. But 
Lord Wolseley clearly intends a voluntary 
death from despair, and why he should 
consider that “noble,” or * becoming,” or 
even “gentlemanly,” it puzzles us to dis- 
cover. Perhaps he will say that the man 
who for his own interests leads others to 
die ought to die too; but that argument, 
if it were true, would apply to successful 
combat for selfish ends, just as much as 
to unsuccessful.. Napoleon, whom we 
take, with Lord Wolseley, to be the grand 
example of a perfectly selfish soldier, was 
just as selfish at Austerlitz, and led to 
death a great many more men than at 
Waterloo; yet bécause his enemies re- 
treated, it would not, on Lord Wolseley’s 
theory, have been either becoming or no- 
ble or gentlemanly to seek an honorable 
death on that pre-eminently bloody field. 
Why not? Lord Wolseley may say that 
by winning, Napoleon at Austerlitz com- 
pensated his soldiers for the battle caused 
by his own ambition; but he surely would 
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not extend the idea of that compensation 
to the dead. The French have a theory, 
which they defend in their literature and 
act on in practice, that a voluntary death 
is a kind of sacrifice, cleansing the soul of 
crime and the reputation of stain, and 
even maintain—or, at least, their novel- 
ists do — that it wipes from the children 
the taint which they otherwise contract 
from the father’s or mother’s criminality 
or misconduct. But then the French are 
logical, apply their theory in all cases, 
and pardon the fraudulent bankrupt or the 
exposed seducer, if only he will execute 
sentence of capital punishment upon him- 
self. Lord Wolseley, we suspect, would 
not be so logical; and why, then, does he 
apply his theory to the soldier? Is it, 
perhaps, for this reason? There runs 
through his whole paper a trace of a feel- 
ing of which we never knew areal fighting 
soldier to be quite devoid, and of which a 
great many civilian critics of armies are 
entirely unaware,—the feeling, namely, 
that the danger of the soldier, his perpet- 
ual readiness to lose his life, makes him 
separate from other men, even from mili- 
tary doctors or engineers, places him under 
a different code not only of virtue but of 
morality, and operates in some sense as a 
compensation even for ill deeds. “ He 
was a blackguard, but what a soldier!” 
has been said of more men than the pri- 
vate in the Buffs. If, therefore, a selfish 
ruler, seeking his own advantage, brings 
an army into trouble, and does not give 
them the compensation of victory, he, to 
use theological terms, sins, and should 
purge himself by sharing the fate which 
he has brought on others. The thought 
is subtle, and is, we are nearly sure, the 
one in Lord Wolseley’s mind; but where 
is the purgation? Neither suicide in 
a useless charge, nor suicide like King 
Saul’s, does any good, or brings any com- 
fort to the dead soldiers; while for the 
living soldiers, it oniy deepens their sense 
of the utterness of their overthrow, and 
for the ruler himself, it is nothing but a 
retreat from the retributive despair he has 
brought upon himself. It seems to us 
that Lord Wolseley’s conception of the 
non-patriotic soldier who dies voluntarily 
in the moment of defeat, is not a high, 
but a low one; and that the cool adven- 
turer who fights to the last, and then bows 
to ill-luck, and pays his stake with a smile, 
has more idea of the becoming, and the 
noble, and especially the gentlemanly, than 
Lord Wolseley’s imaginary hero. Wholl 

apart from religion, as that is to be left 
out of the discussion, coolness, endurance, 
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tranquillity under misfortune, used to be 
inseparable from the character either of 
hero or gentleman, and are surely ill 
superseded by a readiness to meet a vol- 
untary death because you have been un- 
successful, Let the morality be only that 
of Marcus Aurelius, or even of Lord Ches- 
terfield, and still to be able to endure mis- 
fortune, whether caused by one’s own acts 
or no, is part of the character which either 
of them would have admired. It is true 


the Stoics held suicide to be permissible, 
or even, under certain conditions, obliga- 
tory; but we never heard that in their 
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philosophy the right or the obligation was 
limited to the moment of defeat. Lord 
Wolseley is really arguing, in expressing 
the opinion we have quoted, that the mens 
@gua in ardutis is not a constituent part 
of the character either of the hero or of 
the great gentleman, and he can hardly 
intend to teach that. Byron, it is true, 
agreed with him, and held that Napoleon, 
in surviving Waterloo, was “ most ignobl 
brave ;” but Lara is not the highest ideal, 
even of the soldier who fights for his own 
hand. 





WEAK Hearts. —A weak heart seems to 
be decidedly more practically inconvenient 
than a weak head. If aman or a woman be 
a little feeble about the region of the brain it 
is generally of little moment. Some post or 
other will be provided if the conduct be re- 
spectable; and lack of brains is too common 
to excite any particular attention either in the 
person concerned or in those about him. But 
a weak heart insists upon putting itself in evi- 
dence at all sorts of convenient and inconven- 
ient times. If its possessor finds himself 
rather late for his morning train, and makes a 
‘*spurt’’ to recover lost time, the exertion is 
usually followed by such a ‘‘ bad quarter of 
an hour ”’ that he resolves in future rather to 
lose a dozen trains than to risk temporary suf- 
focation or permanent syncope again. The 
practical evils which are associated with a fee- 
ble heart are innumerable, and will readily 
suggest themselves to those who possess so 
unsatisfactory a pumping engine. Weak 
hearts are by no means so common as is often 
supposed. Many a man who thinks he has 
got one is merely dyspeptic; many a woman 
owes her symptoms to tight-lacing or insuffi- 
cient feeding. If the dyspepsia be cured, 
or the tight lacing be dispensed with, the 
symptoms of heart weakness will disappear. 

ven when the heart is genuinely weak, the 
weakness is not always due to special disease 
of that organ. It may be only part of a gen- 
eral weakness of the whole system, which is 
easily curable. The late Sir Robert Christi- 
son, one of the most eminent of British physi- 
cians, used to smile at certain persons who 
were always complaining of weak hearts. 
**Gentlemen,’’ he would say to his students 
when lecturing on digitalis, ‘‘ gentlemen, the 
best tonic for a weak heart is a good brisk 
walk.” Notadoubt of it. The majority of 
weak, flabby hearts are weak and flabby be- 
cause every other muscle in the body is weak 
and flabby, and this general weakness and 
flabbiness is due to want of vigorous use. Ex- 





ercise of the legs and back and arms gives 
additional and much-needed exercise to the 
heart, and the heart grows strong by vigorous 
exercise exactly as every other muscular organ 
does, for the heart is a muscle. If a man has 
no organic disease of the heart, no enlarge- 
ment, and no functional disorder, plenty of 
brisk walking, with occasional running, will 
soon dispel his breathlessness and heart weak- 
ness, other things being equal. - The muscular 
inactivity of the modern town man is the pa- 
rent of more ill health than any other single 
cause whatever. Hospital. 


PUNISHING WOODEN IDOLs.—A curious 
case of punishing the gods is reported from 
Foochow. The idols of a certain temple in 
that city were those appealed to by persons 
who desired to be revenged on their enemies. 
They were supposed to cause death to those 
against whom prayers to them were directed. 
Recently the Tartar military commander died 
suddenly, and the idea got abroad among 
the people that he had been slain by the 
idols in question. The viceroy of the prov- 
ince, hearing this, at once gave orders that 
they were to be arrested and punished. The 
prefect was instructed to see the decree car- 
ried out, and, armed with the viceroy’s war- 
rant, he went to the temple and had fifteen 
idols arrested. These were of wood, and 
about five feet high. Before being brought 
for judgment before the prefect their eyes 
were all put out, so that they should not see 
who was their judge, and be able to trouble 
him either here or hereafter. After a full in- 
vestigation, a report was sent to the viceroy, 
who gave orders that the idols should be be- 
headed, their bodies cast into a pond, and 
their temple sealed up forever, to prevent 
them from troubling the peace of the town in 
future. Rock. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the aor magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayeé in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successful Y; 
We do not know where to look for its equal in 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would But the contents of THE Livine 








leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very bes 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thoughi are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 

ood. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 
The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer Mbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodfeal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
auy other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
he If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.”” 


The Christian Advocate, New York, sa 
“ It deserves its age, and the affec 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Li 
“it is 





fion which it has 


ing Church, Chicago, — — 
simply invaluable, bringi: 
week by week, the very cream of 
erature of the day.” 


to us as it does, 
1 the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other fore 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 
“When one is confined to the choice of but one 


of Litteli’s Livinc Acz, wherein is condensed whgt 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 
The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
— aR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THe Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Abang spee says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly supserenee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette _— it ts 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or m,. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.”’ 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGg is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has no rival. ana if but one magazine can be 
read, this shouid certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine Acs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most , 
excellent, ‘better is the end of cais thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The cheapest ~ —<¥> for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” , 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says it es 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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N-1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a 
co es of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
th a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


Quarter Thousand double- 
It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost LIiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellect: 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the 


especially of Great Britain. 


in every department of Literature 
eriodical Literature of Europe, an 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to my 4 pace with the 


events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or h 


intelligence and literary taste. 


family general 


OoOPiInNnirions. 


“One of the few periodicals worth 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.''— New-York 
er 


‘“*No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can befound such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to al] the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living Bag of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contents 
ie in itself an inspiration. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THz Livine AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
It is one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible ob 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it qm. - There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, bi aphy, ey hy, or relig- 

that cannot be foun in it. Itis a library in it- 
Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of Tue Livine AGgE, it is 
made ble for the busy man to know something of 
what ‘oing on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 


. informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 


long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


ing in a libra- 


“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the bestthought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. Se 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’”*— New- York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
ea gy gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals."— Albany Argus. 

“It saves mnch labor for busy people who wish to 
Keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

«Still holds its foremost place,”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”— Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thonght 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.”'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pitisburgh. 

‘In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 48 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progres: of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 


‘oronto. 

“Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE Livinc AGE. . Coming once a week, it giver, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost. writers 
of the ig It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such 

nsable to all who would keep abreast of our 
‘old progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 
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